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NS. 
\ NATOR BROWNLOW, of Tennessee, 
b has published a reply to the letter ad- 
dressed to him some weeks since by ex-Sen- 
[ruMAN Smiru, of Connecticut, which 
issed at the time. Mr, SMITH op- 

1 d the Civil Rights Bill, as a measure 
of legislation against prejudice which was 
to defeat the Republican party in the 
thern States by uniting the white popu- 
is such against the colored; and Mr. 
WNLOW declares that the result in Ten- 
ee has preved his correspondent a proph- 
nd that if the Civil Rights Bill is urged 
party, Republican ascendency in ev- 

( Sonthern and border State is doomed. 
Simultaneously with the publication of Sen- 
or BROWNLOW’s letter we have the report 
of an interview with Governor Brown, of 
ssee, Who attributes the present mur- 
derous warfare upon the colored population 
e Southern States to the agitation of 

e Civil Rights Bill. In the same papers 

» we find the details of the massacre of 
colored men at Trenton, in Tennessee, and 
e remarks of JEFFERSON Davis upon the 
In the course of his speech Da- 
Vis says that “the Southern men,” by which 
he means the late slave-holders, are “the 
only friends they [the colored race] have 


day in any part of the world,” and that 
they will always require the white man to 
provide for them and protect them as much 
they ever did. 


These are but illustrations of the fact that 
tesmanship in this country has still to 
il with the old difficulty, and it will still 
| with it throngh the old parties. Sena- 


r BROWNLOW’Ss complaint is that “certain 


Republican leaders, either ignorant or indif- 
ferent as to consequences, propose as a party 
measure that which the whole white people 
of the South regard with abhorrence as an ef- 


rade them.” This tone of injury is 
y that which “ the South” has always 
When the slave power absolutely 
the government, and its plot for 
the acqu on of Texas was in the very act 
summation, Mr. Ruert, of South Caro- 
in reply to a proposition that the new 
territory .should be divided between free- 
dom and slavery, said that “ ‘the South’ has 
been wantonly wronged, insulted, and be- 
rayed,” and that “the North” was trying 

to instigate hatred, insurrection, and vio- 

nee.” Yet “the North” demanded 

s the plainest justice. And what does 
olicy that Senator BROWNLOW opposes 
Nothing whatever but the 
ity before the law of all citizens of the 
i nited States—nothing but the fundament- 

principle of the Repudlican party. The 
ays that “ both races are now per- 
equal in the enjoyment of free-school 

vileges in Tennessee.” If they are so, 
thing more can be asked; and if they are 

, the Civi] Rights Bill can certainly pro- 
luce no trouble so far as the schools are 
meerned, for its object is simply to secure 
itequality. Butif there be perfect equal- 
in the schools, what is the reason that 
proposition to secure it will “doom” the 
publican party and make its very name 

, Which the Senator declares will be 
e result? 

This question seems to have occurred to 
him, and he explains the “ perfect equality” 
by saying that “the school law in this State 
Goes not in any 
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schools; it only affects them in their social 

aspects by providing that they shall be ed-* 
ucated in separate schools.” But what has 
the law to do with “social aspects?” This 
is the very objection urged against the Civil 
Rights Bill. The Alabama and Indiana 
Democratic conventions denounce it as at- 
tempting social coercion. Mr. SMITH im- 
plies the same thing in his letter. Does 
Senator BROWNLOW justify social coercion 

either way, and does he not see that the 
people of a State which does not recoil from 
social legislation can not complain upon 

that ground of the action of Congress? 

But is it true that equality of citizenship is 
not affected by a law which requires chil- 
dren of a particular color to be educated in 

separate schools? If the principle is sound 
in the school system, it is no less so else- 
where. If, therefore, there may be lawful 
distinctions of color in the schools, there 

may be the same in conveyances, in hotels, 

in theatres, and in all licensed places of 

public amusement, in cemeteries, and in the 

enjoyment of all public institutions and 
conveniences established by law and sup- 
ported by general taxation. Is this equal- 
ity of citizenship? Is this justice between 
equal American citizens? To ask the ques- 
tion is to answer it. Mr. BROWNLOW says 
that equality is respected and secured be- 
cause a white child is forbidden to attend a 
colored school as much as the colored child 

a white school. And would he infer from 

an Oriental municipal regulation forbid- 

ding association between the lepers and the 

sound that both were equally healthful ? 

The question is, why is the distinction in 

one point made between the two classes of 

citizens, and is it not in itself the indication 

of a spirit which menaces that equality al- 

together ? 

The intention of the amended Constitu- 
tion is evident and undeniable. It is to re- 
move all distinction among citizens before 
the law arising from race, color, or previous 
condition of servitude. It is equally unde- 
niable that the State law requiring educa- 
tion in separate schools recognizes and es- 
tablishes a distinction based upon those very 
grounds, and that it is therefore a denial of 
the equality contemplated by the Constitu- 
tion. Senator BROWNLOW admits this by 
implication. He says, “It is true the law 
makes no distinction on account of color in 
Massachusetts or Pennsylvania, but there is 
not color enough there to base a distinction 
upon.” The implication is that in States 
where there is color enough the law does 
make a distinction which is distinctly for- 
bidden by the Constitution. “But the ed- 
itor of Harper’s Weekly,” continues the Sen- 
ator, “says that such restrictions as attach 
to our school law are the result of prejudice. 
If this be true, it has the merit of bearing 
equally in its restrictions upon all classes 
and both races.” But if, as the Senator has 
told us, the schools are exactly the same in 
point of the education afforded, why are not 
all the children taught together? Is it not 
for the reason that he and Governor BRown 
and Mr. SMITH and others have already men- 
tioned, that the whites will shut up all the 
schools, and take all the consequences, rath- 
er than submit to have their children taught 
with the colored children ? 

This is what the Senator vehemently as- 
serts. Can he then deny the truth of our 
remark that the distinction is due to a prej- 
udice? And does he think that equality 
of citizenship is maintained when a stigma 
arising from prejudice is cast upon a certain 
class by law? No, he does not think so, as 
he shows by saying, after all his insistence 
upon the equality of the law, “It is the 
part of wise statesmanship to respect the 
prejudices of the people to a certain extent, 
and it is entirely evident that this prejudice must 
be respected in Tennessee, or the free schools de- 
stroyed.” Here he concedes all that we have 
said upon prejudice as the ground of the 
law; and the only question between us is 
to what extent and in what way statesman- 
ship should respect prejudice. 

One evident rule is that every constitu- 
tional right must be protected, because to 
yield any of them to prejudice is merely to 
embolden the prejudice to demand more. 
Another rule is that the sources and char: 
acter of the prejudice must be carefully con- 
sidered, that the logical consequences of 
yielding to it may be perceived. 

Now if the mere suspicion of a reaction 
against the Republican party in the North- 
ern States has produced such outrages 
against the colored population as we have 
recently seen in the Southern States, what 
ought to be expected if the Republican par- 
ty itself should openly respect the prejudices 
from which the outrages spring? If equal 
rights in the schools may be denied, so, as 
we have said, they may be denied every 
where, and the special reason that they are 
demanded in the schools is the conviction 
that if not granted there they will be denied 
elsewhere. Nor is this apprehension un- 
The inequality is enforced in all 


public institutions and conveniences. The 
colored citizen can not occupy a saloon 
cabin upon the steamer, nor an educated 
and well-bred mulatto woman sit in the 
ladies’ car upon the railroad, and at hotels 
there is often a separate table. And Sena- 
tor BROWNLOW’s “equality” in the separa- 
tion is not maintained; for the quality of 
the accommodation is always inferior. Why 
should it be different in the separate schools ? 
The equality is not demanded because of 
any spirit of social aggression upon the part 
of the colored citizens, which, indeed, they 
have not shown. The Alabama Republican 
Convention says—and truly, as experience 
proves—“ We neither desire nor seek the in- 
vasion of the rights of the white people by 
the colored; we only ask equal advantages 
in matters of public and common right ;” and 
again, “The Republican party does not de- 
sire or seek mixed schools or mixed accom- 
modations for the colored people, but they 
ask that all of these advantages shall be 
equal.” 

The questions which the Southern situa- 
tion present to a statesman are whether he 
will recognize a pariah class among Amer- 
ican citizens, and whether such a recogni- 
tion would not necessarily increase the dif- 
ficulties of the position. Mr. BRowNLOW 
says that a proposition was gravely made 
by “the representative Republicans of the 
white race” in Congress last winter to their 
colored colleagues that they should agree to 
a separate school system. It was a propo- 
sition to recognize the prejudice that made 
their race pariahs, and “ it did not receive re- 
spectful consideration,” says Senator BROWN- 
LOW, bitterly. He adds, “It was scornfully 
rejected by the boot-blacks, barbers, pastry- 
cooks, bar-tenders, and thieves in Congress 
from the Cotton States.” These words show 
the contemptuous prejudice which states- 
manship is asked to “respect.” When this 
is the spirit of a Republican Senator from 
Tennessee, the result of the late election in 
that State is intelligible enough. But when 
he asks us to make it the spirit of the party, 
as the proof of a true statesmanship, we are 
painfully reminded of the days when we 
were told that true statesmanship required 
us to concede that the precedent of ONEsI- 
Mus settled the Christianity and wisdom of 
the Fugitive Slave Law. Mr. BROWNLOW, 
in common with the dominant Southern sen- 
timent, would recognize an inferior class of 
citizens under the Constitution— political 
lepers, pariahs. We certainly do not deny 
the deplorable difficulties of the Southern 
situation, nor are we dealing with the char- 
acter and capacity of the colored race. We 
do not need to be taught the evils of an ig- 
norant suffrage, nor to learn detestation of 
the scoundrels who corrupt and mislead it. 
Nor are we insisting upon what are called 
“mixed” associations per se. But in the cir- 
cumstances of the Southern States, and in 
the presence of that prejudice for which Sen- 
ator BROWNLOW pleads, and of the force of 
which he is so conspicuous an example, we 
are very sure that the equality constitution- 
ally guaranteed to the colored citizens can 
not be maintained if the sentiment which 
has freed them consents that they shall be 
made pariahs. If the reasons for which we 
are asked to assent to a distinction of races 
before the law are valid, they should cause 
us to acknowledge the fundamental error of 
reconstruction, and to acquiesce in the res- 
toration of a party which would need but 
a hint from public opinion to reverse the 
whole Republican policy. 








THE SLANDER UPON GOVERNOR 
DIX. 


THE attack upon Governor Drx for al- 
leged extortion and collusion with fraud in 
his relations to the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company has totally failed. An article in 
the Times, evidently written with the most 
authentic knowledge, disposes of it so con- 
clusively that the only reply attempted is 
a repetition of the charges. The Governor 
was accused of refusing to appear before the 
Congressional committee of investigation. 
But his own letters and dispatches show 
that he requested an opportunity to give 
his evidence, if the committee desired it. 
He was further accused of blackmailing the 
company to the amount of $50,000. This 
charge is founded upon testimony of OAKES 
AMEs, who said that General Drx wrote a 
letter demanding a sum of money “for I do 
not know what.” The fact is that the Gen- 
eral never wrote such a letter. Mr. AMES 
did not say that he had seen it; and when 
General SLocuM, a Democrat, was pressing 
Mr. Horace F. CLark, the president of the 
road, for the purpose of ascertaining wheth- 
er a large sum of money was not paid to 
General Drx while minister in France for 
an attempted negotiation of the bonds of 
the company, Mr. CLark, in reply to a ques- 
tion of Mr. GEORGE Hoar, said, “I have no 
personal knowledge on the subject ; and the 
first time that the matter was ever called 





to my attention was during the political 
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campaign just passed,” when General Drx 
was candidate for Governor. The truth is 
that $50,000 were awarded by Mr. Cisco, 
who had been treasurer of the company 
during General Drx’s presidency, and the 
friends of the general, as a just settlement 
with him for the value of his stock and the 
arrears of his salary. 

The charge in regard to the Hoxie con- 
tract is that General Drx was responsible 
for a virtual fraud of five millions of dollars. 
His responsibility was the same as that of 
the special committee of the directors; and 
the government directors, five in number, 
considered that the terms of the contract 
were justified by the peculiar exigencies of 
the company, which are stated by the Times. 
Mr. Dry, the engineer in charge, who wrote 
a letter of resignation to General Drx be- 
cause of his unwillingness to approve the 
contract upon the ground of its extrava- 
gance, had had difficulties with the direct- 
ors, and did not mention his objection to 
the Hoxie contract until he wrote his letter 
of resignation. Moreover, we find in the 
report of the testimony that Mr. Dry, hay- 
ing made an estimate of cost upon a certain 
part of the road amounting to $30,000 a 
mile, which he calls a correct estimate, aft- 
erward, in obedience to an agent of the 
company, who “came on from New York 
with orders to make a large estimate,” made 
another amounting to $50,000! This does 
not seem to be an engineer likely to be trou- 
bled by extravagances in management. It 
is not asserted that General Drx derived 
any advantage whatever from the contract, 
and the attempt to stain his name by asso- 
ciation with it fails utterly. 

It would, indeed, be remarkable if, after 
80 many, 99 various, so admirable, and so 
long-continued public services, both civil 
and military, dishonesty could now for the 
first time be truthfully alleged against Gov- 
ernor Drx. The effort to discredit him shows 
only the desperation of the Democratic par- 
ty, while the total failure brings into still 
stronger relief the ability and integrity of 
a patriot and statesman. 





PROFESSOR TYNDALL’S ADDRESS. 


THE late address of Professor TYNDALL 
as president of the British Association has 
attracted universal attention, which it well 
deserves by the brilliancy and fullness of its 
survey of the present condition of science, 
and by its manly tone of self-respect and of 
entire reverence for the truth. British sci- 
ence counts many noble names in its his- 
tory, but it had never a contemporary group 
of men of greater ability and of a truer sci- 
entific spirit than half a dozen whose names 
are familiar to all thinking men to-day, and 
among whom TYNDALL, although not the 
chief, is justly eminent. They do not apol- 
ogize nor deprecate; and if all who follow 
them with intelligent sympathy should heed 
JOHN MoRLEY’s teaching in his Compromise, 
we should all probably be astonished by the 
vast number of those who are unwilling to 
say what they think. In his late address 
Professor TYNDALL speaks plainly, but in 
the most excellent spirit, and with lofty en- 
thusiasm. There is nothing defiant, or tru- 
culent, or arrogant in his tone, which every 
polemic might wisely adopt, and what he 
says can be successfully controverted only 
by those whose knowledge is greater or who 
can reason more soundly. It is useless to hurl 
authority, tradition, and general opinion at 
a man who is sincerely seeking the truth. 
The history of the Christian martyrs and 
of all earnest seekers shows that the stake 
and the rack could not prevent the human 
mind from tending and struggling toward 
truth, like a flower toward the light; and 
what fire and water could not accomplish, 
foul and furious epithets can hardly achieve. 

Professor TYNDALL’s address has been ac- 
cepted as'the gospel of what is called mate- 
rialism by those who attach an offensive 
sense to the word. He is declared to have 
denied God, and to have proclaimed that 
dead matter can of itself generate life. But 
no such general and loose statements are 
just either to those who make them or to 
TYNDALL himself. He does not deny the 
existence of God, as a careful reading of the 
address will show. He is discussing the 
origin of life, and we must remember that 
in that discussion if at the end of any proc- 
ess of analysis, any series of development or 
ages of evolution, an unknown impetus or 
mysterious originating power is conceded, 
that power may be what is called personal 
and conscious, and thus the idea of God be 
fully developed. Now what Professor TYN- 
DALL says is this: “I prolong the vision 
backward across the boundary of the experi- 
mental evidence, and discern in that matter, 
which we in our ignorance, and notwith- 
standing our professed reverence for its Cre- 
ator, have hitherto covered with opprobri- 
um, the promise and potency of every form 
and quality of life.” He immediately adds, 
however, that this “materialism” may be 
different from what bis hearers suppose, and 
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he proceeds to say: “In fact, the whole 
process of evolution is the manifestation of 
a power absolutely inscrutable to the intel- 
lect of man. As little in our day as in the 
days of Jos can man by searching find that 
power out.” 

Thus TYNDALL says, in substance, that 
there is an inscrutable power which acts 
through evolution in developing life and 
the spectacle of nature, and he quotes to 
illustrate his meaning the words in which 
Jos describes God. Certainly that state- 
ment is not inconsistent with the idea of 
God. TYNDALL also quotes DARWIN him- 
self, the most famous expounder of evolu- 
tion, as pushing his analysis of the origina- 
tion of life to “one primordial form ;” but 
he does not say how this form was intro- 
duced, DARWIN, indeed, cites with satis- 
faction the words of a celebrated divine, 
who declares that it is as noble a concep- 
tion of the Deity to suppose that he cre- 
ated a few original forms as that every 
thing originated in a fresh act of creation. 
The truth is that TYNDALL leaves the origin 
of life an open question. To say that what 
is called matter has “the promise and po- 
tency of life” is not to say that the promise 
and potency are self-derived, and therefore 
it is not to say that matter originates life. 
And it is in this carefully guarded state- 
ment of TYNDALL that we presume his fel- 
low-evolutionists, like St. GEORGE MIVART, 
who is a Roman Catholic, and others who 
are of other Christian sects, will unite, hold- 
ing that it does not deny or disprove God. 

We do not suppose, of course, that Pro- 
fessor TYNDALL in choosing his words was 
anxious to appear to say what he did not 
mean orthink. His only care as a scientific 
man was to state precisely what he did think, 
and to reject with serenity the claim of any 
other man or body of men under any pre- 
tense whatever to limit or direct his free- 
dom of thought. He believes, with every 
man of a truly gcientific or truth-loving 
spirit, as his friend Professor HUXLEY said 
in his address, that “the only question for 
any man is this, ‘Is this true or is it false ?’ 
No other question can possibly be taken into 
consideration until that one is settled.” It 
is the truth of things, and not any precon- 
ceived or merely traditional theory of things, 
which science seeks. It does not deny God, 
it merely affirms truth. If TYNDALL, or Hux- 
LEY, or DARWIN, or BASTIAN, or SPENCER, or 
MIVART, or any man of science, or doctor of 
theology, or metaphysical speculator mis- 
states facts, or reasons erroneously upon 
them, or shows a hateful spirit, let him be 
exposed and discredited, Professor HUXLEY 
wisely says: 

“Tt is not necessary for any man to occupy himself 
with problems of this kind unless he so choose, Life 
is full enough, filled amply to the brim, by the per- 
formance of its ordinary duties; but let me warn you, 
let me beg you to believe, that if a man elect to give a 
judgment upon these great questions; still more, if he 
assume to himself the responsibility of attaching praise 
or blame to his fellow-men for the judgments which 
they may venture to express—I say, that unless he 
would commit a sin more grievous than most of the 
breaches of the decalogue, let him avoid a lazy reliance 
upon the information that is gathered by prejudice and 
filtered through passion.” 





LOUISIANA. 


THE recent transfer of troops to Louisiana 
is strictly legal. The act of 1871 provides 
that where unlawful combinations or con- 
spiracies shall deprive any class of people 
of their rights, and the State authorities 
shall fail to afford protection, the President 
shall take such measures as he deems neces- 
sary to suppress the lawlessness. This pro- 
vision covers a conspiracy of the lawful au- 
thorities of the State as well as of riotous 
persons, and is doubtless intended to keep 
the State always open to the entrance of the 
national power. It is an immense discre- 
tion which is thus intrusted to the Presi- 
dent, and he is bound to be very wary in 
its exercise. One of the first conditions of 
its exercise would seem to be that in case 
of mere lawless rioting the authority of the 
State should be considered adequate to deal 
with the mischief until the State authori- 
ties appeal in the usual way for protection 
against domestic violence. 

Here, for instance, is the case of Louisi- 
ana, There have been wanton and atro- 
cious massacres of innocent citizens. The 
first duty of Governor KELLOGG, who is in 
full political sympathy with the Adminis- 
tration, is to employ, if necessary, the whole 
foree of the State to restore order and to 
bring the assassins to justice. Should he 
find that he is unable to do it, he should 
promptly call upon the President. But a 
wise Governor would be very slow to believe 
that he could not do it, because he would 
know that the appeal to the national au- 
thority should, in the interest of the princi- 
ple of local administration, be deferred to 
the last moment. It is true that under the 
law we have mentioned the President need 
not wait for the application of the Govern- 
or, but he should certainly presume that 


the Goyernor can deal with the trouble un- | 





til he declares that he can not, When, 
however, serious trouble in a State begins 
and becomes threatening, and it appears 
probable that the national force will be re- 
quired, it is the part of wisdom to be ready. 
The President is not bound to hold his force 
in such positions and at such distances that 
there must be grievous delays before he can 
bring it to bear. He is to use his common- 
sense, and to act with all sagacity as well 
as legality. oe 

This is the position of the President to- 
ward Louisiana, He is satisfied that there 
are threatening combinations in the State. 
He sees, as we all see, that there are serious 
troubles. He knows the condition of feel- 
ing which may easily lead to tumults be- 
yond the power of an executive in the posi- 
tion of Governor KELLOGG to control; and 
he therefore directs the Secretary of War, in 
consultation with the Attorney-General, to 
“so order troops as to be available in case 
of necessity.” The Attorney-General in- 
forms the United States marshals and at- 
torneys in Louisiena and elsewhere that un- 
lawful combinatiuns menace the civil rights 
of citizens of the United States within their 
jurisdiction, and instructs them to prosecute 
the offenders, apprising them that troops 
will be stationed to aid them in case of ne- 
cessity. He also warns the officers that the 
troops are for the protection of 2ll peaceable 
citizens, to enforce lawful process, and for 
no other purpose, Thus there will be a na- 
tional and a State prosecution of offenders 
in Louisiana—a situation which, under the 
circumstances, is to be deprecated, For, 
again, if the State is equal to the emer- 
gency, the national power is superfluous; 
and if the State is unequal to it, the Gov- 
ernor should call upon the President. 

The Democratic Committee of Louisiana 
protest furiously against the Governor and 
his “ usurpation,” and against the “judicial 
persecution” in store for them. They de- 
clare that it is intended merely as a political 
and party measure to sustain and perpetu- 
ate “an odious usurpation gnawing at the 
vitals of the State,” and accuse Governor 
KELLOGG of instigating the troubles as an 
excuse for national intervention. The com- 
mittee would have aroused more sympathy 
had they denounced instead of extenuating 
such a slaughter as that of Coushatta, and 
had they declared the inflexible purpose of 
their party to sustain the State authorities 
in restoring order. Certainly the manifesto 
is not that of those who could be wisely in- 
trusted with the control of the State. The 
miserable situation of Louisiana is evident 
enough; and while the President has in no 
point exceeded his powers, we wish that, 
making every preparation for necessary in- 
terference, he had thrown upon the State 
authorities the responsibility of restoring 
order, 


OCCASIONAL PAPERS FROM EUROPE, 
No. XXVIIL 


Aw opera-house at Paris is thought one of the 
necessary circumstances of French political life. 
The common schools may starve—the peasants 
of Brittany languish in a deep ignorance which 
has left them little more intelligewce than the 
brutes they drive—the taxes have grown so heavy 
as to check production—the government finds it- 
self with a considerable deficiency in its revenue, 
yet money has been found in all its distresses to 
lavish on the marbles, the statues, and the gild- 
ing of that costly and useless Odeum which was 
one of the latest follies of the imperial rule. A 
million of dollars was recently raised by a loan 
to complete or carry on the magnificent build- 
ing. How many more millions it has cost or 
must cost no one cares to know. ‘The honor of 
France, it seems, is pledged to finish the Paris- 
ian opera-house, and the useless bauble grows 
daily under a tax upon all the people. It is one 
of the lingering superstitions of French politics 
that the whole country is concerned to adorn and 
beautify Paris, and to lay out for incautious and 
wealthy strangers such temptations as no mere 
human discretion can resist ; to make its capital 
the Circe of the nations, the universal café and 
theatre, the realm of perpetual gayety and song. 
The opera-house, with its peculiar front, eccen- 
tric, low, irregular, and far from attractive, 
looks upon one of the fairest of the boulevards. 
One could scarcely suppose from a distant view 
that_this strange and graceless building, whose 
exterior has but one tolerable side, and that at 
first almost repulsive, was the most costly and 
the most splendid of the European theatres. It 
is only upon-a close examination that its lavish 
decorations appear. Its front is adorned with 
sculpture so exquisite as to attract universal ad- 
miration, But its statues are so immodest and 
barbaric as to have drawn out the condemnation 
even of Parisian critics. Simplicity and purity 
have no place in the imperial Odeum, and the 
example of Pericies has been forgotten by his 
modern imitator. Gilded tongues of grotesque 
forms line and crown the long fagade. Marble 
and gold blend in the rich colonnade. The sun- 
light gleams like fire on the pinnacles of the tem- 
ple of the Muse, and when the strong radiance 
fells woon it the eccentric building glows like a 








gem from Oriental architecture, a Venetian frag- 
ment, or an Arabic tomb, 

The interior of the opera-house is a wilder- 
ness of marble staircases and painted ceilings, 
of artistic labors upon which the imitative geu- 
ius of France has wasted itself in ceaseless toil. 
One artist, M. Baupry, we are told by M. 
Asoct, has passed six years in the chill pre- 
cincts of the rising building, hidden from the 
world, lost amidst his casts and cartoons, plan- 
ning and perfecting the frescoes for the dress- 
ing-rooms and halls. He is said to be one of 
the finest of French painters, and has given him- 
self to his almost self-chosen duty, with but a 
small remuneration, and chiefly from a sense of 
patriotism. He paints for the glory of-France; 
and M. Asovt boasts that when the opera-house 
is finished, and M. Baupry has completed his 
labors, the graces of the Venetian ceilings and 
walls will have been outdone by his countryman, 
and Paris rival the City of the Sea. Yet one 
can not but lament the waste of so much labor, 
patriotic ardor, and real self-devotion ; for when 
the opera-house is finished, only the gay and 
careless, the wealthy, the profligate, and the cor- 
rupt, will be permitted to enjoy the rich interior 
of M. Baupry, and gaze with a transient inter- 
est upon what has cost the artist years of de- 
voted self-sacrifice, and the people of France 
s0 much money. Those who have contributed 
their poor earnings to build it will be excluded 
from its doors, and the temple of the Muses will 
be consecrated to the pleasures of the few, who 
are already sated with luxurious ease, As the 
nation has reared the costly edifice in the midst 
of its pains and sorrows, it would be well if it 
could be applied to some mational purpose. It 
would make an excellent public school. With 
some alterations in its most objectionable deco- 
rations, the opera-house might be transformed 
into a free college, where the people of France 
might study music, painting, letters, and philos- 
ophy, and where accomplished professors might 
give a new impulse to the spread of popular edu- 
cation. 

All over Paris, on both sides of the river, mag- 
nificent buildings are rising from their ashes, or 
are already so nearly completed as to leave but 
little trace of the ravages of the Commune. Yet 
there are prints of the blazing city exposed for 
sale in the shop windows that recall all the ter- 
rors of those days and nights three years ago, 
when it seemed as if the thunder-bolts of heav- 
en had fallen upon unhappy Paris. The fires 
that consumed its fairest quarters, the shricks 
of the wounded, the shot, the shells, the civil 
war within its walls, the triumphant enemy 
without, rise before the fancy at these pain- 
ful memorials, and the people as they pass by 
stop in crowds to look at what they have er- 
dured, Almost a new city has sprung up under 
the lavish outlay of the municipal authorities. 
The Palace of Justice, across the Seine, presents 
a new and fairer front, crowned with its ancient 
pinnacles that seem to have escaped the flames 
almost anharmed. Great blocks of buildings that 
perished altogether have been wholly renewed. 
The Hotel de Ville, famous for many a gather- 
ing of sanguinary rulers, filled in former vears 
with rare and rich decorations, the pride of medi- 
geval Paris, was the most splendid of the trophies 
of the relentless Commune, It was reduced to 
ashes, with all its priceless and venerable curiosi- 
ties. But the new building is already nearly 
completed, destined, it may be hoped, to a less 
mournful history than its predecessor, The 
churehes generally escaped. On the Madeleine 
the marks of shot and shell are still apparent. 
St. Roche was spared. The Pantheon was saved 
by a sudden repulse of its assailants. Except its 
wasted and ominous front of shattered ruins that 
rises over its gardens and closes the fairest vista 
of Paris, the Tuileries has been rebuilt, its walls 
covered with a revival of the rich carving in 
fruits and flowers that adorned it of old, and its 
lofty and graceful pinnacles again tower over the 
river—a happy revival of the conceptions of the 
earlier artists. Why its most conspicuous part 
has been left unrenewed does not appear. No 
city ever suffered so complete a destruction of 
its finest public buildings as Paris, and in none 
was so great a loss as rapidly repaired. The 
soft and pliant stone used in Parisian architect- 
ure, which hardens upon exposure to the air, and 
is almost as malleable as wax to the sculptor’s 
chisel, accounts for something of the ease with 
which the historical buildings have been renewed. 
It would have been impossible to have carved in 
granite the rich designs that cover the new Tuil- 
eries. Nor is it probable that London or New 
York would have recovered in many years from 
so great a disaster. But Paris and France have 
cheerfully incurred a fresh weight of taxes to re- 
build their useless palaces. It is impossible, in- 
deed, not to admire the self-devotion of the 
French people—if in fact the people have ever 
been consulted—in their profuse liberality to the 
restoration of their fallen city. Plainer and 
more useful buildings might well have taken the 
place of the grand Hotel de Ville and the regal 
Tuileries. The city is already weighed down by 
an immense debt. Its chief income arises from 
a tax on food, and twenty-five millions of dol- 
lars are raised annually at the gates by a heavy 
impost on the necessaries of life. Every egg and 
every cabbage is doubled in price that Paris may 
shine in architectural splendor, and its boulevards 





glitter with ostentatious luxury. Nor do the peo- 
ple seem to have any share in regulating their 
own expenditure. The Préfets and Maires of 
Paris are appointed “by M‘Manon, The city 
has no self-government, Its resources are squan- 
dered at the command of the ministry of the 
Septennate, The Communists revolted to gain 
the privilege of electing their own municipal of- 
ficers. Bad government and incessant pecula- 
tions have been the lot of Paris for many a year, 
and it is credibly asserted that it already pos- 
sesses an army of two hundred thousand beg- 
gars, the natural fruits of an imperial rule, 

From the flames of the blazing city the Louvre 
happily escaped. The palace of Francis and 
CATHERINE has been turned to a somewhat more 
useful purpose than harboring a royal household. 
Its chambers, that once rang with the fiercest 
extremes of mad gayety and enormous crimes, 
are now peopled hy the silent memorials of every 
period of the past. In one chamber all Etruria 
has poured out its store of urns, cups, and vases; 
in another, Greece offers the fragments, torn and 
discolored, of its hosts of statues. Here the rich- 
est productions of the modern artists of Sévres 
outshine in grandeur and splendor the works of 
the Ceramicus or Volaterrw. In another room 
the French plastic art is seen commencing 
with the labors and genius of Patissy the Pot- 
ter. Here are shown the fair vases and cups the 
saint-like workman prepared for Francis I. or 
CATHERINE DE Mepicis ; and it is plain that had 
the spirit of Patissy been suffered to rule in his 
ungrateful country, French art would have loet 
forever its medizval grossness, It was the ex- 
tirpation of Huguenot refinement that called 
back the barbarism of the past. The Louvre, 
too, opens its long array of the paintings of all 
ages freely to all, and the imitative art, the first 
step in human progress, is here illustrated by the 
rude outlines of the earlier centuries and the pol- 
ished works of the Italian masters. Engravings 
and crayon sketches, etchings and the first rude 
efforts of the designer, cover the walls of several 
rooms. But in others the memories of its royal 
occupants are still preserved. A portrait of 
Hewrr II. looks down from the chamber in 
which he slept. ‘The building is an immense 
quadrangle, inclosing a court, and entered by sev- 
eral gates. On one side is the range of apart- 
ments in which CarHertye and her son CHARLES 
1X. lived; in another, on a fatal night, Hexry 
of Navarre and his wife Marcarert heard the 
tolling of the bells of St. Bartholomew. Through 
yonder chambers CaTHertne stalked like a new 
Medea, urging her son to a dreadful crime; 
through yonder corridor Marcaret fled from 
her mother’s rage; here in the court fell, one by 
one, the noblest of Frenchmen, who might have 
reformed and saved their country; in yonder 
corner rose a pile of the corpses of the murdered 
Huguenots. Art has since striven to purify the 
Louvre from its fearful memories, and to supply 
to Paris and France the sources of humane prog- 
ress. ‘The people have been educated by miles 
of painted canvas, by operas and cafés chantants, 
by a Louvre teeming with the treasures of antiq- 
uity, by actors of Etruscan skill, and dancers 
more agile than those of Mitylene; yet art and 
despotism have aspired to replace Huguenot re- 
finement in vain. France has pined and sighed 
for the free atmosphere of a higher civilization. 
In the place of art, it demands religion; instead 
of warfare, education. In their place it has re. 
ceived a modern paganism and a culture in the 
worship of exterior forms, One gentle Pauissy 
might teach it more than all its Louvres and ite 
Madeleines. Eveens Lawrence. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Ix his final report on the recent expedition to the 
Black Hills, General Custer reiterates the statement 
that gold is found in large quantities in that region, 
and advises further exploration and peaceful settie- 
ment. The Indians, however, object to all such plaus 
and refuse to listen to proposals of purchase. 

Large quantities of arms intended for the use of the 
White we Clubs in New Orleans have been seized 
by the police in that city. Some of the cases of mus- 
kets sent there by the steam-ship City af Dallas, from 
New York, were entered on the steamer’s manifest as 
various kinds of merchandise. 

The long-continued drought is doing great injury 
throughout the country. In some regions there has 
been no rain of any consequence for three months. 
In Canada the pastures are drying up, and the cattle 
are starving. 

The September returns of the Department of Agri- 
culture show a very heavy decline in the prospecte of 
the cotton crop in all the States except Virginia, where 
it about holds its own, . 











FOREIGN NEWS. 


Feanoorw Preree Guittacue Goizor, the eminent 
statesman and writer, died, September 18, at his resi- 
dence, Valvidier, France, at the advanced age of eighty- 
seven. 

The German and Austrian ministers have presented 
their credentials to President Serrano, in accordance 
with the instructions of their respective governments. 

The French government continues its repreasive pol- 
icy toward the press. The sale of L’Evénement in the 
streets has been prohibited, and the Journal des Dé bats 
has received a warning. 

Twenty persons were killed and fifty wounded by a 
collision on the Great Eastern Railway, in England, 
September 11. 

t is reported that the government of Prussia is go- 
ing to expel all foreign priests, monks, and nens from 
that country. 

Mr. Haber, the German consul at Hakodadl, Japan, 
was recently killed by a native, who says he was actu- 
ated by a demon. 

It is reported that the difficulty between Japan and 
China in regard to Formosa will be settled by arbitra- 
tion, and that the case will be submitted to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and the King of Italy. 
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SOVUTH CAROLINA. 


“We've pretty well smashed that; but I suppose, Massa Mosks, you can get another one.” 
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SKETCHES IN UTAH—MORMONS AT THE COMMUNION TABLE. 5 
SKETCHES IN UTAH. ing, and haggled over the question whether all and the Lord will bring out more means to you heaven. From the vehemence of his language ¢ 
their earthly goods or only half belonged to in the end than if you let it out at twenty-five | it may be inferred that many of the women of t 

THE subjects of Brignam Youne are show- | the Church. The Prophet was particularly se- per cent.” Waxing wroth over some expressions | Utah are ready to follow the example of ANN 
ing signs of insubordination. Contact with the | vere upon them on this account. He told them | of dissent, he emphatically warned the people of | Exiza, who is giving the Prophet so much trou i 
Gentiles, who, greatly to the Prophet’s disgust, | that all they had belonged to the Church. No | Lehi that all who objected to this doctrine would | ble with her suit for divorce. ps 
swarm throughout the sacred territory, has a dis- | half-way measures would be tolerated. Even | go to eternal perdition. But while the spirit of independence is making : 
turbing influence on the minds of the saints. | from a worldly point of view, he insisted, this From the property question Brigham Youna | considerable headway among the saints, the mass i 
They begin to question some of the Prophet's | course would be the wisest to pursue. ‘‘The | turned to that of celestial marriages, and gave | of the people are still faithful to the doctrines of ef 
most important prerogatives. He recently had | way to get rich,” he said, ‘‘is to give all to the the women of Lehi a very plain talk concerning | the Church, and zealous in the practice of their V 
occasion to speak very sharply to the saints at | Lord. Find out what the Lord wants you to do their duty in the matter. The greater part of | religion. ur first illustration represents a scene { 
Lehi City because they expressed doubts as to | with your property. If the Lord's will is that what he said is too coarse for quotation, but the | in the Mormon Tabernacle at Salt Lake City. { 
his right to control their property. ‘They did | your property be put into a factory where noth-. | gist of his discourse was to the effect that women | A number of devout Mormons have gathered \ 
not even pay tithing without urging and goad- | ing will be got out of it for ten years, put it in, who rebel against the doctrine will never get to | about the table where the elders are dispensing 
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SKETCHES IN UTAH—BRIGHAM YOUNG’S WIVES IN THE GREAT MORMON TABERNACLE. 

















the communion bread and wine. Strange scenes 
sometimes witnessed on these occasions. 
persons take grotesque positions at the ta- 
: others throw up their arms, and by various 
stures and bodily contortions endeavor to man- 
fest their devotion. Our second illustration 
view of Briguam Youne’s pew for his 
in the Tabernacle during service. A 
e at the number of female occupants will 
ow why the Prophet insists upon the duty of 
uplicit obedience in his wives, 


(Continuec from No, 923, page 735.) 
THE FROZEN DEEP. 
A Short Storp. 

By WILKIE COLLINS. 


THIRD SCENE.—THE ICEBERG. 


CHAPTER XII. 


Aone ! alone on the Frozen Deep! 

The Arctic sun is rising dimly in the dreary 
sky. The beams of the cold northern moon, 
mingling strangely with the dawning light, clothe 
the snowy plains in hues ef livid gray. An ice- 
tield on the far horizon is moving slowly south- 
ward in the spectral light. Nearer, a stream of 

pen water rolls its slow black waves past the 
edges of theice. Nearer still, following the drift, 

1 iceberg rears its crags and pinnacles to the 

y; here, glittering in the moonbeams ; there, 
looming dim and ghost-like in the ashy light. 

Midway on the long sweep of the lower slope 
of the iceberg what objects rise and break the 
desolate monotony of the scene? In this awful 
solitude can signs appear which tell of human 
life? Yes! The black outline of a boat just 

ws itself, hauled up on the berg. In an ice 
cavern behind the boat the last red embers of a 
dying fire flicker from time to time over the fig- 
s of two men. One is seated, resting his 
back against the side of the cavern. The other 
prostrate, with his head on his comrade’s 
ki ‘The first of these men is awake, and 
thinking. The second reclines, with his still 





white face turned up to the sky—sleeping or dead. 
Days and days since, these two have fallen be- 
hind on the march of the expedition of relief. 
Days and days since, these two have been given 
up by their weary and failing companions as 
doomed and lost. He who sits thinking is Rich- 

{ Wardour. He who lies sleeping or dead is 


Frank Aldersley. 

The iceberg drifts slowly—over the black wa- 

rer; through the ashy light. Minute by minute 

dying fire sinks. Minute by minute the 

eathly eqld creeps nearer and nearer to the lost 
men. 

Richard Wardour rouses himself from his 
thoughts, looks at the still white face beneath 
him, and places his hand on Frank’s heart. It 
still beats feebly. Give him his share of the food 
and fuel still stored in the boat, and Frank may 
live through it. Leave him neglected where he 
lies, and his death is a question of hours—per- 
haps minutes—who knows ? 

Richard Wardour lifts the sleeper’s head and 


rests it against thé cavern side. He goes to the 
boat, and returns. with a billet of wood. He 
stoops to place the wood on the fire—and stops. 
] k is dreaming, and murmuring in his dream. 
A woman's name passes his lips. Frank is in 
England again—at the ball—whispering to Clara 
the confession of'his love. 

Over Richard Wardour’s face there passes the 
shadow of a deadly. thought. He rises from the 
tire; he takes the wood back to the boat. His 


i strength is shaken, but it still holds out, 
‘They are drifting nearer and nearer to the open 

i. He can launch the boat without help: he 
ean take the food and the fuel with him, The 
sleeper on the iceberg is the man who has robbed 
lim of Clara—who has wrecked the hope and 
ihe happiness of his life. Leave the man in his 
sleep, and let him die! 

So the tempter whispers. Richard Wardour 


tr his strength on the boat. It moves: he 
has got it under control. He stops and looks 
round. Beyond him is the open sea, Beneath 
him is the man who has robbed him of Clara. 
‘The shadow of the deadly thought grows and 
darkens over his face. He waits with his hands 
on the boat—waits and thinks. 

The iceberg drifts slowly—over the black wa- 
ter; through the ashy light. Minute by minute 
the dyiug fire sinks. Minute by minute the 
deathly eold creeps nearer to the sleeping man. 
And still Richard Wardour waits—waits and 


> --—_ 


FOURTH SCENE.—THE GARDEN. 
CHAPTER XIII. 

Tue spring has come. The air of the April 

ight just lifts the leaves of the sleeping flowers, 

» moon is queen in the cloudless and starless 
sky. ‘The stillness of the midnight hourisabroad, 
over land and over sea. 

In a villa on the westward shore of the Isle 
of Wight the glass doors which lead from the 
drawing-room to the garden are yet open. The 

aded lamp yet burns on the table. A lady sits 

y the lamp, reading. From time to time she 

ks out into the garden, and sees the white- 

| figure of a young girl pacing slowly to and 
soft brightness of the moonlight on the 
Sorrow and suspense have set their mark 

i the lady. Not rivals only, but friends who 

formerly admired her, agree now that she looks 


worn and aged. Lhe more merciful judgment 
of others remarks, with equal truth, that her eyes, 
her hair, her simple grace and grandeur of move- 
ment, have lost but little of their olden charms, 
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The truth lies, as usual, between the two ex- 
tremes. In spite of sorrow and suffering, Mrs. 
Crayford is the beautiful Mrs, Crayford still. 

The delicious silence of the hour is softly dis- 
turbed by the voice of the younger lady in the 
garden, 

**Go to the piano, Lucy. It is a night for 
music. Play something that is worthy of the 
night.” 

Mrs. Crayford looks round at the clock on the 
mantel-piece. 

** My dear Clara, it is past twelve! Remem- 
ber what the doctor told you. You ought to 
have been in bed an hour ago.” 

‘** Half an hour, Lucy—give me half an hour 
more! Look at the moonlight on the sea, Is it 
possible to go to bed on such a night as this? 
Play something, Lucy—something spiritual and 
divine.” 

Earnestly pleading with her friend, Clara ad- 
vances toward the window. She too has suffer- 
ed under the wasting influences of suspense. 
Her face has lost its youthful freshness ; no deli- 
cate flush of color rises on it when she speaks. 
The soft gray eyes which won Frank’s heart in 
the by-gone time are sadly altered now. In re- 
pose, they have a dimmed and wearied look. In 
action, they are wild and restless, like eyes sud- 
denly wakened from startling dreams. Robed 
in white, her soft brown hair hanging loosely 
over her shoulders, there is something weird and 
ghost-like in the girl as she moves nearer and 
nearer to the window in the full light of the 
moon—pleading for music that shall be worthy 
of the mystery and the beauty of the night. 

“Will you come in here, if I play to you?” 
Mrs. Crayford asks. ‘‘It is a risk, my love, to 
be out so long in the night air.” 

“No, no! I like it. Play—while I am out 
here, looking at the sea. It quiets me; it com- 
forts me; it does me good.” 

She glides back, ghost-like, over the lawn. 
Mrs. Crayford rises, and puts down the volume 
that she has been reading. It is a record of ex- 
plorations in the Arctic seas. The time has gone 
by when the two lonely women could take an in- 
terest in subjects not connected with their own 
anxieties. Now, when hope is fast failing them— 
now, when their last news of the Wanderer and 
the Sea-Mew is news that is more than two years 
old—they can read of nothing, they can think of 
nothing, but dangers and discoveries, losses and 
rescues, in the terrible Polar seas. 

Unwillingly Mrs. Crayford puts her book aside 
and opens the piano. Mozart's ‘‘ Air in A, with 
Variations,” lies open on the instrument. One 
after another, she plays the lovely melodies, so 
simply, so purely beautiful, of that unpretending 
ard unrivaled work. At the close of the ninth 
Variation (Clara’s favorite) she pauses, and turns 
toward the garden. 

‘* Shall I stop there?” she asks. 

There is no answer. Has Clara wandered 
away out of hearing of the music that she loves 
—the music that harmonizes so subtly with the 
tender beauty of the night? Mrs. Crayford rises 
and advances to the window. 

No! there is the white figure standing alone 
on the slope of the lawn—the head turned away 
from the house, the face looking out over the 
calm sea, whose gently rippling waters end in the 
dim line on the horizon which is the line of the 
Hampshire coast. 

Mrs. Crayford advances as far as the path be- 
fore the window, and calls to her. 

**Clara!” 

Again there is no answer. The white figure 
still stands immovably in its place. 

With signs of distress in her face, but with no 
appearance of alarm, Mrs. Crayford returns to 
the room. Her own sad experience tells her 
what has happened. She summons the servants, 
and directs them to wait in the drawing-room 
until she calls to them. This done, she returns 
to the garden, and approaches the mysterious 
figure on the lawn. 

Dead to the outer world, as if she lay already 
in her grave—insensible to touch, insensible to 
sound, motionless as stone, cold as stone—Clara 
stands on the moon-lit lawn, facing the seaward 
view. Mrs. Crayford waits at her side, patiently 
watching for the change which she knows is to 
come. ‘*Catalepsy,” as some call it—‘‘hyste- 
ria,” as others say: this alone is certain, the 
same interval always passes; the same change 

always appears. 

It comes now. Not a change in her eyes; 
they still remain wide open; fixed and glassy. 
The first movement is a movement of her hands. 
They rise slowly from her side, and waver in the 
air like the hands of a person groping in the 
dark. Another interval, and the movement 
spreads to her lips: they part and tremble. A 
few minutes more, and words begin to drop, one 
by one, from those parted lips—words spoken in 
a lost, vacant tone, as if she is talking in her sleep. 

Mrs. Crayford looks back at the house. Sad 
experience makes her suspicious of the servants’ 

curiosity. Sad experience has long since warned 
her that the servants are not to be trusted within 
hearing of the wild words which Clara speaks in 
the trance. Has any one of them ventured into 
the garden? No. They are out of hearing at 
the window, waiting for the signal which tells 
ther that their help is needed. 

‘Turning toward Clara once more, Mrs. Cray- 
ford hears the vacantly uttered words, falling 
faster and faster from her lips. 

**Frank! Frank! Frank! Don’t drop be- 
hind—don't trust.Richard Wardour. While you 
can stand, keep with other men, Frank !” 

(The farewell warning of Crayford in the soli- 
tudes of the Frozen Deep, repeated by Clara in 
the garden of her English home!) 

A moment of silence follows ; and, in that mo- 
ment, the vision has changed. She sees him on 
tLe iceberg now: at the mercy of the bitterest 
enemy he has on earth. She sees him drifting 
—over the black water; through the ashy light. 








‘*Wake, Frank! wake and defend yourself! 
Richard Wardour knows that I love you—Rich- 
ard Wardour’s vengeance will take your life! 
Wake, Frank—wake! You are drifting to your 
death!” A low groan of horror bursts from her, 
sinister and terrible to hear. ‘‘ Drifting! drift- 
ing!” she whispers to herself—‘*‘ drifting to his 
death !” 

Her glassy eyes suddenly soften—then close. 
A long shudder runs through her. A faint flush 
shows itself on the deadly pallor of her face, and 
fades again. Her limbs fail her. She sinks into 
Mrs. Crayford’s arms. 

The servants, answering the call for help, car- 
ry her into the house. ‘They lay her insensible 
on her bed. After half an ‘hour or more, her 
eyes open again—this time, with the light of life 
in them—open, and rest languidly on her friend 
sitting by the bedside. 

**T have had a dreadful dream,” she murmurs, 
faintly. ‘‘Am TI ill, Lucy? I feel so weak.” 

Even as she says the words, sleep, gentle, nat- 
ural sleep, takes her suddenly, as it takes young 
children weary with their play. Though it is all 
over now, though no further watching is required, 
Mrs. Crayford still keeps her place by the bed- 
side, too anxious and too wakeful to retire to 
her own room. 

On other occasions she is accustomed to dis- 
miss from her mind the words which drop from 
Clara in the trance. This time the effort to 
dismiss them is beyond her power. The words 
haunt her. Vainly she recalls to memory all 
that the doctors have said to her in speaking 
of Clara in the state of trance. ‘* What she 
vaguely dreads for the lost man whom she loves 
is,mingled in her mind with what she is con- 
stantly reading, of trials, dangers, and escapes 
in the Arctic seas. The most startling things 
that she may say or do are all attributable to this 
cause, and may all be explained in this way.” 
So the doctors have spoken ; and, thus far, Mrs. 
Crayford has shared their view. It is only to- 
night that the girl’s words ring in her ear with 
a strange prophetic sound in them. It is only 
to-night that she asks herself; ‘* Is Clara pres- 
ent, in the spirit, with our loved and lost ones in 
the lonely North? Can mortal vision see the 
dead and living in the solitudes of the Frozen 
Deep ?” 





CHAPTER XIV. 


Tue night had passed. 

Far and near, the garden view looked its gay- 
est and brightest in the light of the noonday sun. 
The cheering sounds which tell of life and ac- 
tion were audible all round the villa. From the 
garden of the nearest house rose the voices of 
children at play. Along the road at the back 
sounded the roll of wheels, as carts and carriages 
passed at intervals. Out on the blue sea, the 
distant splash of the paddles, the distant thump 
of the engines, told from time to time of the pas- 
sage of steamers, entering or leaving the strait 
between the island and the main-land. In the 
trees, the birds sang gayly among the rustling 
leaves. ‘In the house, the women-servants were 
laughing over some jest or story that cheered 
them at their work. It was a lively and pleas- 
ant time—a bright, enjoyable day. 

The two ladies were out together; resting on 
a garden seat, after a walk round the grounds. 

‘They exchanged a few trivial words relating 
to the beauty of the day, and then said no more, 
Possessing the same consciousness of what she 
had seen in the Trance which persons in gen- 
eral possess of what they have seen in a dream— 
believing in the vision as a supernatural revela- 
tion —Clara’s worst forebodings were now, to her 
mind, realized as truths. Her last faint hope 
of ever seeing Frank again was now at an end. 
Intimate experience of her told Mrs. Crayford 
what was passing in Clara’s mind, and warned 
her that the attempt to reason and remonstrate 
would be little better than a voluntary waste of 
words and time. The disposition which she had 
herself felt on the previous night to attach a su- 
perstitious importance to the words that Clara 
had spoken in the ‘Trance had vanished with 
the return of the morning. Rest and reflection 
had quieted her mind, and had restored the com- 
posing influence of her sober sense. Sympathiz- 
ing with Clara in all besides, she had no sympa- 
thy, as they sat together in the pleasant sunshine, 
with Clara's gloomy despair of the future. She, 
who could still hope, had nothing to say to the 
sad companion who had done with hope. So 
the quiet minutes succeeded each other, and the 
two friends sat side by side in silence. 

An hour passed—and the gate bell of the villa 
rang. 

They both started—they both knew the ring. 
It was the hour when the postman brought their 
newspapers from London. In past days what 
hundreds on hundreds of times they had torn off 
the cover which inclosed the newspaper, and 
looked at the same column with the same weary 
mingling of hope and despair! There to-day— 
as it was yesterday ; as it would be, if they lived, 
to-morrow—there was the servant with Lucy's 
newspaper and Clara’s newspaper in his hand! 
Would both of them do again to-day what both 
had done so often in the days that were gone ? 

No! Mrs. Crayford removed the cover from 
her newspaper as usual. Clara laid her newspa- 
per aside, unopened, on the garden seat. 

In silence Mrs. Crayford looked, where she 
always looked, at the column devoted to the Lat- 
est Intelligence from foreign parts. The instant 
her eye fell on the page she started with a loud 
cry of joy. The newspaper fell from her trem- 
bling hand. She caught Clara in her arms. 
**Oh, my darling! my darling! news of them at 
last. ” 


Without answering, without the slightest 
change in look or manner, Clara took the news- 
paper from the ground, and read the top line in 
the column, printed in capital letters : 
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Tue Arctic ExpepiTIon. 

She waited, and looked at Mrs. Crayford. 

“i Can you bear to hear it, Lucy,” she asked, 
if I read it aloud ?” 

Mrs, Crayford was too agitated to answer in 
words. She signed impatiently to Clara to go on. 

Clara read the news which followed the head- 
ing in capital letters. ‘Thus it ran: 

“The following intelligence, from St. Johns, 
Newfoundland, has reached us for publication, 
The whaling vessel Blythewood is reported to 
have met with the surviving officers and men of 
the Expedition in Davis Strait. Many are stated 
to be dead, and some are supposed to be missing. 
The list of the saved, as collected by the people 
of the whaler, is not vouched for as being abso- 
lutely correct, the circumstances having been ad- 
verse to investigation. ‘The vessel was pressed 
for time, and the members of the Expedition, all 
more or less suffering from exhaustion, were not 
in a position to give the necessary assistance to 
inquiry. Further particulars may be looked for 
by the next mail.” 

The list of the survivors followed, beginning 
with the officers in the order of their rank. ‘They 
both read the list together. The first name was 
Captain Helding. The second was Lieutenant 
Crayford. 

‘There the wife's joy overpowered her. After 
a pause, she put her arm round Clara’s waist, 
and spoke to her. 

“*Oh, my love,” she murmured, ‘‘ are you as 
happy as I am? Is Frank’s name there too ? 
The tears are in my eyes. Read for me—I can't 
read for myself.” 

The answer came, in still sad tones : 

‘**] have read as fur as your husband’s name. 
I have no need to read farther.” 

Mrs. Crayford dashed the tears from her eyes, 
steadied Herself, and looked at the newspaper. 

On the list of the survivors the search was vain. 
Frank’s name was not among them. On a sec- 
ond list, headed ‘‘ Dead or Missing,” the first 
two names that appeared were : 

Francis ALDERSLEY. 

Ricuarp Warpowr. 

In speechless distress and dismay, Mrs. Cray- 
ford looked at Clara. Had she force enough in 
her feeble health to sustain the shock that had 
fallen on her? Yes! she bore it with a strange 
unnatural resignation—she looked, she spoke, 
with the sad self-possession of despair. 

**T was prepared for it,” slie said. ‘‘I saw 
them in the spirit, last night. Richard Wardour 
has discovered the truth, and Frank has paid the 
penalty with his life—and I, I alone, am to 
blame.” She shuddered, and put her hand on 
her heart. ‘*‘ We shall not be long parted, 
Lucy. I shall go to him, He will not return 
to me.” 

Those words were spoken with a calm certain- 
ty of conviction that was terrible to hear. ‘I 
have no more to say,” she added, after a moment, 
and rose to return to the house. Mrs. Crayford 
caught her by the hand, and forced her to take 
her seat again. 

** Don’t look at me, don't speak to me, in that 
horrible manner!” she exclaimed. ‘‘ Clara! it 
is unworthy of a reasonable being, it is doubting 
the mercy of God, to say what you have just 
said. Look at the newspaper again. See! 
They tell you plainly that their information is 
not to be depended on—they warn you to wait 
for further particulars. ‘The very words at the 
top of the list show how little they know of the 
truth. ‘Dead or Missing!’ On their own show- 
ing, it is quite as likely that Frank is missing as 
that Frank is dead. For all you know, the next 
mail may bring a letter from him. Are you list- 
ening to me?” 

“Ten.” 

**Can you deny what I say ?” 

“ No ” 


*** Yes!’ ‘No!’ Is that the way to answer 
me when I am so distressed and so anxious about 
you ?” 

**T am sorry I spoke as I did, Lucy. We look 
at some subjects in very different ways. I don't 
dispute, dear, that yours is the reasonable view. 

** You don’t dispute ?” retorted Mrs. Crayford, 
warmly. ‘No! you do what is worse—you be- 
lieve in your own opinion; you persist In your 
own conclusion—with the newspaper before you! 
Do you, or do you not, believe the newspaper *” 

‘*T believe in what I saw last night.” 

‘In what you saw last night! You, an ed- 
ucated woman, a clever woman, believing in a 
vision of your own faney—a mere dream! I 
wonder vou are not ashamed to acknowledge it ! 

“Call it a dream if you like, Lucy. I have 
had other dreams, at other times—and I have 
known them to be fulfilled.” : 

“‘Yes!” said Mrs. Crayford. ‘‘ For once in 
a way they may have been fulfilled, by chance— 
and you notice it, and remember it, and pin your 
faith on it. Come, Clara, be honest! What 
about the occasions when the chance has been 
against you, and your dreams have not been ful- 
filled ? “You superstitious people are all alike. 
You conveniently forget when your dreams and 
your presentiments prove false. For my sake, 
dear, if not for your own,” she continued, in gen- 
tler and tenderer tones, ‘‘try to be more reason- 
able and more hopeful. Don’t lose your trust 
in the future, and your trust in God. God, who 
has saved my husband, can save Frank. While 
there is doubt, there is hope. Don’t imbitter 
my happiness, Clara! Try to think as I think 
—if it is only to show that you love me. 

She put her arm round the girl’s neck, and 
kissed her. Clara returned the kiss; Clara an- 
swered, sadly and submissively : 

“J do love you, Lucy. I will try.” 

Having answered in those terms, she sighed 
to herself, and said no more. It would have 
been plain, only too plain, to far less observant 
eyes than Mrs. Craytord’s that no salutary im- 
pression had been produced on her. She had 
ceased to defend her own way of thinking, she 
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spoke of it no more—but there was the terrible 
conviction of Frank's death at Wardour’s hands 
rooted as firmly as ever in her mind! Discour- 
aged and distressed, Mrs. Crayford left her, and 
walked back toward the house. 

[TO BE CONTINUED.) 


PERSONAL, 


Mr. THURLOW WEED is understood to have 
completed and made ready for the press the first 
volume of his autobiography. It will be the 
most any sought of any work of its kind 
ever published in the country. 

—An English poet who has recently made a 
successful début as a ‘‘new writer” is a Mr. 
Lewis Morris, of Oxford. His Songs of Two 
Worlds bave received high praise. 

—Mr. GeorGe BANncrort appeared at the Cen- 
tury Club a few evenings since at its regular 
monthly meeting, and was cordially received by 
his old associates. Mr. Banorort is looking 
quite well—well enough to undertake half a 
dozen more volumes of history. The Century 
Club has had several eminent men for its presi- 
dents.- The late GuLtian C. VERPLANCK filled 
that office for many years. He was succeed- 
ed by Mr. BANCROFT, and on the departure of 
the latter for Berlin, he was succeeded by Mr. 
WiLiiaM CULLEN Bryant, the present presi- 
dent. The Union Club is fortunate in having 
Mr. Wititiam M. Evarts for president. His 
predecessor was the late Governor K1n@. 

—A French court has decided that a man may 
not trade under his own name when that name 
is manifestly used to induce the public to think 
it is that of an old established firm. Moet, a 
Dutchman, was selling Champagne, using the 
brand “ Moet & Co.,” which, the well-known 
firm ‘‘ Moet & CHANDON”’ proved, had led peo- 
ple to believe it was their wine. The court or- 
dered Moet to discontinue using the title on his 
wines, and fined him $7000 damages. Thus the 
court not only did justice in the money matter, 
but adjudged the Moetives of the Dutchman to 
be bad. 

—Lord Dunmorg, the last royal Governor of 
Virginia, had a daughter brn in the colony not 
long before he left, whom he named, in honor of 
the colony, Virernta, and who is still living in 
England, at the advanced age of ninety-nine. 

—Jupau P. BENJAMIN, according to a letter 
from Colonel Forney, in London, has acquired a 
law practice worth $40,000 a year, He has had 
a greater professional success than any foreigner 
who ever practiced in the English courts. 

—It is proposed to erect a monument over the 
grave of the Rev. Dr. WHITMAN, the pioneer mis- 
sionary to the Pacific coast, who was murdered 
by the Indians in 1848, in Walla-Walla Valley, 
Oregon. 

—Concerning ‘personal’? manners, real as 
well as sham, a New York man, recently cast 
away in Boston, says one knows that the ity 
of the Rev. PHrturps Brooks is genuine and not 
external when one sees him, in “ hurrying along 
the sidewalk, put his elbow about a street lam 
post and swing himself out over the gutter 

ass the crowd walking slowly in advance of 
im. 

—A dealer in autographs in London recently 
advertised for autograph letters of Mazzin1r. In 
a few days he was surprised to receive calls from 
a large number of people with a very large num- 
ber of autographs to sell. Upon examination 
he found that they were all I O U’s, and all un- 

id. He declined to purchase the whole, but 
Cm a few at the rate of $1 25 for $100. 

—At the recent Millennial celebration in Ice- 
land one of the specially large guns was Mr. 
BayarRD TaYLor, who acquitted himself admira- 
bly, as he always does upon large occasions. In 
a speech of welcome by Professor MAGNUSSEN 
@ native Icelander, though now Librarian of 

ambridge University, England), America was 
mentioned, and Mr. B. T. was introduced as the 
Scald Poet from America, He quite surprised the 
ag a by addressing them bgjefly but fluently 
n Danish. When tte had coné@luded, the King, 
who was standing in the thick of the crowd, led 
the cheering, giving the Scald the full and regu- 
lar three times three, and on a subsequent occa- 
sion told him he was exceedingly surprised to 
hear him speak in Danish, ont complimented 
him on his command of the lan There 
are half a dozen languages which Mr. TaYLor 
speaks with more ease and greater accuracy than 
the Danish, while there are many others he 
speaks as well. 

—Mr. SMALLEY, writing from London to the 
Tribune, says that the Springfield ican is 
one of about three American journals (outside 
of New York) frequently quoted in European 
journals. ‘“‘I know of nothing in English jour- 
nalism,”’ says he, ‘‘ which can be quite compared 
with Mr. Bowxes’s paper in Springfield. I am 
not speaking of its ability only, but of the fact 
that he has created a daily paper with a circula- 
tion of over 11,000 in a city of 40,000 inhabit- 
ants. A paper which reaches that figure here 
in a town of four or five times the size is thought 
to do well. Nor is this a country where the ay- 
erage number of newspaper buyers in cities is 
small.’’ 

—The artistic halo that hung about the old 
studio of Sir Josaua ReyYNO.ps, in London, has 
““gone.”” It has been knocked down to a man 
of the hammer, and converted intv an auction- 
room. 

—The name of the Rev. Dr. Jonn Cotton 
Situ, of this city, is mentioned as a candidate 
for the bishopric of Illinois. If elected, he will 
be the third clergyman from Ascension Church 
chosen to the episcopate—Bishop EasTBuRN, 
of Massachusetts, and Bishop BEDELL, of Ohio, 
having officiated as rectors of that parish. 

—When the t Icelandic celebration was 
going on, the K Dg, sensible man that he is, min- 
gied constantly with the people, and made him- 
self as agreeable as possible. One day he paid a 
visit to old BsARNE THORSTEINSON, father of the 
sheriff, who is ninety-four years old, and has 
been blind for a long time. Entering unan- 
nounced, his Majesty greeted the old man, tak- 
ing hishand. ‘ Who are you?” said the latter; 
“‘T don’t know you; what is your name?” “TI 
am called CHRISTIAN the Ninth,” said the King. 
“Well, then,” replied the old man, “if you take 
a blind man by surprise, you must expect to hear 
such questions.” 

—Certain German artisans have written to 
BIsMARCK that for every bullet shot at him 
which misses him they will kill a Roman Cath- 
olic bishop; for every one that hits him, two 





bishops; while if he is killed, they will kill the 
Pope. We now know exactly where we stand, 

—The Hon. ORLANDO ALLEN, formerly Mayor 
of Buffalo, who died in that city on the 4th inst., 
at the age of seventy-one, was one of the very 
few of the early settlers of Erie County who 
lived to see Buffalo grow from a village of 1000 
inhabitants to a city of 140,000, For nearly fifty 
years he had been prominently identified with 
the public affairs of the city, and, more than any 
man living at the present time, was familiar with 
the chiefs and head men of the Indians of West- 
ern New York; was intimate with Rep JACKET 
and CoRNPLANTER, spoke their language fluent- 
ly, and was for nearly half a century their trust- 
ed adviser and friend. While a member of the 
State Legislature he was conspicuous for his de- 
votion to the canal interests of the State, and 
for the zeal and intelligence he manifested on 
all questions affecting the public welfare. 





RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 





Calendar. 
SEPTEMBER. 
Sunday, 20.—Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Monday, 21.—St. Matthew the Evangelist. 
Sunday, 27.—Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 29.—St. Michael and all Angels. 


Wednesday, 30.—National Congregational Council, 


New Haven. 
OCTOBER. 
Sunday, 4.—Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 
Tuesday, 6.—Annual Meeting of the A. B.C. F. M., 


Rutland, Vermont. 
Wednesday, 7.—Triennial Convention of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church, New York, 


Sunday, 11.—Nineteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

Sunday, 18.—St. Luke the Evangelist; Twentieth 
Sunday after Triniiy. 

Sunday, 25.—Twenty-first Sunday after Trinity. 


Wednesday, 28.—SS. Simon and Jude. 





ROMISH INSTRUMENTS OF TORTURE. 


Tue accompanying engraving is made from 
a photograph taken from an instrament used by 
the Romish Church in Mexico to “ make Chris- 
tians.”” The photograph and the following de- 
scription of the horrid instrument come to us 
from two esteemed Protestant missioncries in 
Zacatecas, Mexico. They say: 

“Tt is called ‘La Disciplina.’ One or more of these 
ia given to each priest at the time of his ordination. 
It is styled ‘cosa bendita’ (a blessed thing), for, like 
holy-water, it is subjected to a formal blessing by the 
priest. Its uses are various, The ‘penitentes,’ when 

reparing for taking communion, for twelve or 

fteen days enter the exercises of the a shut 
themselves up in a room called ‘ retiro,’ and them 
selves over the back with this terrible instrument. The 
ring at the end of the chain is put around the little fin- 
, and the chain in the hand, and the five 
fash each nine in ong. violently swung over the 
shoulder and descend with horrid effect u the bare 
k. The whole instrument is made of steel wires, 
and the links in the lashes have eight knives, each 
about one inch in length—four above and four below. 
This one of which we send you a noteuen has evi- 
dently been much used, as some fihaes have been 
worn off. We have known of a recent instance of this 
‘disciplina’ on a man who was ill with a fever, and re- 
fused to confess to the priest. The ‘holy confessor’ 
had his person laid bare, and beat him with one of 
these so that the festering wounds hastened death. 
This instrument, and the more terrible ‘ Silicio,’ which 
we hope to send you, belong to the same system of re- 
ligion with plastering living persons in the —_ and 
the other masterpieces of torture used by the ‘ Holy 
Inquisition.’ Within the last two years five bodies 
have been taken out of the walls of the Dominican 
Convent in Mexico to our personal knowl , and it 
is said that many others have been taken out before.” 





Professor TYNDALL’s brilliant inaugural ad- 
dress was not the only introduction of theology 
into the discussions of the British Scientific As- 
sociation. Professor Warts, of the Presbyterian 
College in Belfast, offered to read before the bio- 
logical section ‘‘ A Plea for Peace and Co-opera- 
tion between Science and Theology,’ but the 
section declined to hear the address. Professor 
Watts, therefore, at the Y= of friends, read 
his Plea in the Elmwood Church, immediately 
opposite Queen’s College, and, report says, “to a 
largeraudience than he would have had if his paper 
had been accepted by the section.”” Dr. Warrs 
endeavored to show “‘ that the attitude of antag- 
onism assumed toward theology by some scien- 
tific men originated, to a very large extent, in 
an unaccountable misconception as to the prin- 
ciples of theology.” This episode made quite 
a stir in Belfast. Professor TyNDALL’s address 
received also considerable attention from the 
ministers of that city on the Sunday following 
its delivery. 








The address has been commented upon, we 
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might say almost universally, by the press of 
Great Britain and America. The Pall Mall Ga- 
zette, which treats the subject tightly, is inclined 
to the opinion that “‘flirtatiops with material- 
ism’’ are just now fashionable and popular, and 
that “‘ the naughty man who doesn’t believe in 
any thing is now the interesting sinner, whom 
ladies shake their heads at and tap with their 
reproving fans.”’ 





The Roman Catholic Church has lost one of 
its learned theologians in the death of Aveus- 
TINE THEINER, the eminent ecclesiastical histo- 
rian. At the time of his decease he was living 
at Civita Vecchia. He was born in Breslau in 
1804. In 13°. he went to Rome, and entered 
the Jesuit Coteze of St. Eusebius. His great 
attainment! sec ited for him the office of Prefect 
of the Archi 7@8 Of the Vatican. He availed him- 
self of the advantices of this position for the in- 
vestigation of Sh@ Gc urces of ecclesiastical histo- 
ry, and issuede annotations of the works 
of Barontvs, aga Completed the Annales Ecclesi- 
astici of that eminent vardinal. He also publish- 
ed numerous documeDfs relating to the church 
history of various Ubristian nations. 

The value of all the “cne€fices of the Establish- 
ed Church in England and Wales has been re- 
ported to Parliament to 2 £3,719,031. Of the 
whole number, those in public patronage are 
valued at £1,825,805, and those in private gift 
£1,893,226. This does not include the value 
of the bishoprics. The secretary of the Lords’ 
Committee on Church Patronage estimates the 
present value of the private patronage, taking it 
at a nine years’ purchase, to be £17,000,000. 
The annual value of the livings in public pat- 
ronage is classified as follows: those in the pat- 
ronage of the Crown, £76,375; the Prince of 


. Wales, £6933; the Lord Chancellor, £192,614; 


the Duchy of Lancaster, £15,358; archbishops 
and bishops, £671,597; deans and chapters, 
£229,449; archdeacons, £12,738; the universi- 
ties, £280,696; Eton College, £12,302; Win- 
chester College, £4891; companies, societies, 
hospitals, trustees, etc., £188,755; rectors, etc. 
(the rectories being in public patronage), 
£134,077. Where the | apr is alternate, 
half the value is counted in these amounts. 





Bishop CHeney, of the Reformed Episcopal 
Church, preached August 28 in the St. Andrew's 
Presbyterian Church, Ottawa, Canada, to a 
crowded congregation, and confirmed thirteen 
persons. In the evening he delivered an ad- 
dress in the court-house of the city on the dif- 
ferences between the two Episcopal churches. 





The annual collection in London for the 
metropolitan hospitals amounted this year to 
£29,500; of this total sum £24,478 have been 
distributed among seventy hospitals, and £2961 
among forty-six dispensaries. 





The Old Catholics are continuing to make 
steady progress in Germany. The movement 
has become so great that the government now 
demands an enroliment of Old Catholic mem- 
bers whenever a parish with a settled pastor is 
formed. This done, a state acknowledgment is 
given, and all the privil of a Catholic parish 
are conceded. Bishop Remnxens admitted two 
Bonn students to the priesthood in August. 
The Conference for Germany was held in Frei- 
burg on the 6th of September, and adjourned on 
the 8th. Following this there is announced a 
Conference at Bonn, September 14, called by Dr. 
D6LLINGER, for the promotion of Christian un- 
ion. In reply to a letter inquiring what are the 
terms of admission to this Conference, Dr. DiL- 
LINGER states: ‘‘ The attendance and assistance 
of all who are amici causa, and who stand on the 
ground of the Old Church creed, will be readily 
welcomed, whether they may be clergymen or 
laymen.”’ 

The Abbé Micuavup reports to the Independ- 
ent the formation of an Old Catholic Church in 
Paris. The chapel is without ornament, though 
the priests retain the customary vestments. 
The Paris liturgy of the last century is follow- 
ed, the Nicene Creed is recited, and the prayers 
are in French. The confessional is suppressed, 
but confession is retained. It is, however, made 
optional, and the absolution is declaratory, not 
judicial. 


HOME AND FOREIGN GOSSIP. 


Sorrer than that of the White Mountains, drier than 
that of Mount Desert, more stimulating than the air 
of the Alleghanies—such is the description given of 
the delicious atmosphere of the Adirondack region in 
summer and early autumn. Fresh, tonic air and sim- 
ple living are the natural remedies for the numerous 
ailments, weaknesses, and nervous difficulties which 
result from overwork, artificial modes of life, and neg- 
lect of physical laws in general. The Adirondacks 
have been fashionable this year; every hotel, large or 
emall, has been crowded to its utmost. Whole fam- 
ilies have gone thither, and settled in tents or in cheap 
hotels or farm-houses near the lakes so famed for 
trout. And trout has been abundant, and game more 
plenty than for many seasons. The sensible traveler 
in the Adirondack region takes little luggage, and does 
not seek accommodations at the fashionable hotels— 
for, alas! fashionable hotels have intruded into these 
remote wilds. But ke finds rest and refreshment in 
plain, fresh food, lodgings somewhst rough, romantic 
scenery, and that inexpressible sense of quietness 
which falls upon the mind and body during a sojourn 
among hills and mountains, lakes and rivera. Those 
who have been roving through the Adirondacks are re- 
turning to their city homes with a store of vitality laid 
up for the coming year. 








One of the most interesting features of the City of 
Peking is the condensing apparatus, an invention of 
the engineer Lighthall. This is able to furnish 5000 
gallons of fresh-water daily, at a temperature of fifty 
degrees Fahrenheit. The process is simple. Steam, 
drawn from the great boilers, is aerated, filtered, and 
passed into the vacuum chamber. By a special proc- 
eas the air is withdrawn, and the heat of the condensed 
steam rushes out to restore equilibrium of tempera- 
ture, and leaves the water fresh and cool. 





A novel method of avoiding extended discussion in 
regard to the age of children entitled to travel for half 
fare was recently put in practice. “ You don't think 
that boy is under ten, hey, and you won't pass him for 
half fare ?” said an indignant passenger on an accom- 
modation train. “Just look at that, will ye?” And 








from oat the old carpet-bag the old lady, with trem- 
‘bling eagerness, brought the well-worn family Bible, 
and turning to the page reserved for births and deaths 
held it triumphantly up under the conductor's nose, 
with, “Does that look as though I was a liar, young 
man?” With such testimony before his eyes the eon- 
ductor could do no less than pass the boy for half fare, 
amidst subdued applause from the passengers, who had 
been amused spectators of the scene. 


“Grace Greenwood” having been alarmed by burg- 
lars in her Colorado cottage, now publicly warns all 
gentlemen of burg!arious proclivities that she has pro- 
cured a “ six-shooter,” with which she intends to prac- 
tice diligently, “firing promiscuously from her balco- 
nies o’ nights ;” moreover, that sho hasn't any dia« 
monds, that her silver is plated, her money in the bank 
—unless she has overdrawn; that alarm-bells are to be 
put to the windows, and steel-traps in the shrubbery ; 
finally, that a friend has lent her a powerful bull-ter- 
rier. 





An exchange informs us that at the restaurant for 
mechanics at the Centennial grounds in Philadelphia 
the proprietor is able to furnish a substantial meal for 
fifteen centa, in consequence of the building having 
been erected without any bonus or rent being required. 

The gentlemen are, or have been, fighting for their 
righte—for it seems, in this age, that not only ladies 
are deprived of some of their rights, but gentiemen 
also suffer in like manner, if not in like degree. In 
this particular instance the ladies advocate the cause 
of the gentlemen most eloquently. For is not a game 
of croquet infinitely more entertaining when both la- 
dies and gentlemen join in it? In time right and 
might will prevail, and the Ucatral Park croquet 
grounds will admit the lords of creation! 

The American Institute Fair is classified into seven 
departments, which are briefly as follows: 1, depart- 
ment of fine arte and education; 2, department of 
the dwelling ; 8, department of dress and handicraft ; 
4, department of chemistry and mineralogy ; 5, depart- 
ment of engines and machinery; 6, department of in- 
tercommunication ; 7, department of agriculture and 
horticulture. 








Albert Hall, the immense London concert-room, has 
been taken for a term of three years by the Mesers. 
Novello, music publishers. Concerts will be given 
every day, and the value of this magnificent hall as a 
concert-room thoroughly tested. It is so large that 
the voices of solo singers are usually lost in it; only a 
large chorus or orchestra is found effective in its vast 
area. 





The ex-Queen of Spain has not paid her butcher’s bill 

in Paris, and the butcher resents it. Isabella hus been 

d to app him. Her Majesty asserts that 

she contracted with her cook to supply the royal table 

for a stipulated sum, exclusive of wines. What shall 

be done about the matter is the question under consid- 
eration, 








If one fancies performing a walking feat, we think 
he shows good taste in selecting a pleasant course, 
such as around Lake Mahopac. A short time ago a 
boatman of Lake Mahopac walked eighty miles in 
twenty-four hours around the lake. 





A curious ineident occurred at Niagara Falle the 
other day. A lady accidentally dropped her parasol 
into the swift current that hurries under Luna Isiand 
Bridge. Of course it was quickly whisked away over 
the precipice. Later in the day the lady visited the 
Cave of the Winds, and, strange to say, she there found 
her parasol whirling around in a swift eddy. 





Admirers of Goldsmith Maid wear the nails taken 
from her shoes in shoeing as watch charms. 





The Adulteration Act recently passed by the English 
Parliament is meeting with mnch opposition by deal- 
ers, who contend that buyers prefer adulterated arti- 
cles, both because they are cheaper, and also because 
they like them better. The act, however, does not for- 
bid the sale of such as are not positively injurious to 
health, but demands that every adulterated article 
which is sold must have attached to it a distinct decla- 
ration of its spurious character, so that no one can be 
deceived. 


The art department of the Industrial Exposition 
now open at Chicago contains one of the finest collec- 
tions of paintings ever exhibited in that city. Foreign 
artists are well represented, and some of the best pic- 
tures in America have been sent there, 








In October the Woman's Congress will be held in 
Chicago. This association is designed to diecuss ways 
and means of enlightening and elevating women, and 
curing evils which cramp their energies and injure 
their health. Among the speakers at the session will 
be some of the more prominent of those women whose 
time is given to honorable labor, or to philanthropic 
efforts for benefiting their sex. 


Three thousand girls have already received instruc- 
tion in house-work, sewing, and other useful employ- 
ments at the Free Training School for Women, and 
have been placed in situations. In the majority of 
cases they have been found faithful, obliging, and 
skillful in the special avocation for which they were 
engaged. This schoo! will doubtless be productive of 


great good. 


A fine place to emigrate from, El Paso, Texas, must 
be. A letter from the Collector of Customs there, 
written August 17, says: “‘ We have not had a drop of 
rain in this vicinity for 365 days. Every thing is 
scorching hot and burning up. Many of the cattle 
have died of starvation.” 





One day recently the New York Post-office sent out 
in the foreign mails 57,308 letters and ninety-three 
bags of papers—not a larger number than on other 
occasions, perhaps, but sufficient to indicate brisk 
business. 





The dissensions that arise in church matters, espe- 
cially in Spain, are not anfrequently very remarkable, 
For example, in the well-known town of Antequera 
there are two images of the Saviour to which the peo- 
ple do homage—Christus on the hill, and Chrietus un- 
der the hill, and these two images have long divided 
the inhabitants of the town into two belligerent par- 
ties. The Christus “ el de arriba” is in the church of 
the upper village, while hie rival is in the church of the 
lower The contention the resnect- 
ive pre-eminence of each keeps the two sections of the 
town in a continual feud. 
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EMIGRANTS LEAVING QUEENSTOWN. 

Tne steady tide of emigration from the Old 
World to the United States, which is gradually 
draining Europe of the best part of its popula- 
tion, is beginning to tell seriously on the inter- 
ests of the countries whose aristocratic govern- 
ments are gradually but surely driving away the 
hardy and intelligent peasantry. In some parts 
of Germany, according to recent official reports, 
the harvests remain ungathered owing to a scar- 
city of laborers. The same state of things ex- 
ists also in parts of England and Ireland, and 
Russia is justly alarmed by the exodus of the 
Mennonites. Instead, however, of seeking to 
check this great movement of the working class- 
es by measures to ameliorate their condition at 
home, the European governments endeavor to 
frighten their people by insidiously spreading re- 
ports that America has been ruined by the pan- 
ic, and that it is no longer the land of promise 
fur the poor that it used to be. A temporary 
check has by this means been given to emigra- 
tion, especially in England. While the average 
number of steerage passengers coming to New 
York in previous years was about 250,000 per 
annum, it is doubtful if the emigration will reach 
more than half that number this year. But of 
course this can not last. The emigrants who 


have found homes among us, and have enjoyed 
the benefits of our free institutions, are not slow 
to spread true information among their friends 
in the Old World. A friend of the English ag- 
ricultural laborers, Mr. ArTHUR CLayYToN, has 


also recently come over to this country in the 
interests of emigration. It is said to be his pur- 
pese to visit all localities that seem to offer good 
inducements for the emigrant, and to present a 
truthful and intelligent report of his investiga- 
tions to his countrymen. He will have no diffi- 
culty in finding a foot-hold here for all the labor- 
ers who can be induced to leave the wretched 
hovels which their mercenary landlords consider 
good enough for working-men; and as long as 
Jand and homes and freedom are to be found in 
America, the rulers of the Old World may ex- 
pect to witness the exodus they are striving to 
prevent. Long ago GoLpsmitH wrote, in the 
Desert l Village, 
“Princes and lords may flourish, or may fade; 

\ breath can make them, as a breath has made; 

But a bold peasantry, their country’s pride, 

When once destroyed, can never be supplied.” 
In his time emigration was just commencing, but 
with a prophetic vision he foresaw such scenes as 
the one depicted by the artist in our double-page 
engraving, where crowds of hardy peasantry, the 
strength and pride of the nation, are taking leave 
of their native shores to make a home in another 
land, 


(Published by Special Arrangement with the Author.) 
A STRANGE WORLD. 
By MISS BRADDON, 


Avruor or “Taken at Tur Fioop,” “To tur Brrrer 
Enp,” “Stranoers anp Prrerims,” “* AvRoRA 
Fioyp,” “ Tus Lovers or ARDEN,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 
‘‘ OUI PEUT 80US LE SOLEIL TROMPER SA 
DESTINEE ?” 





RCHILL was Waiting at the inn door to re- 
He had ridden across on his fa- 


CHt 


ceive his wife 


vorite horse, Tarpan—a long-necked, raking bay, 
xteen hands high, and a great jumper—a horse 
ith a tremendous stride, just such a brute as 
Lenore’s lover might have bestridden in that aw- 
ful night ride. 


** Is the man here, Churchill ?” Madge asked, 
anxn tsly. 

‘*Yes, love. There is nothing to be uneasy 
ibout,” answered her husband, replying to her 
looks rather than to her words, 

‘** Yet you seem anxious, Churchill.” 

‘‘Only in my magisterial capacity. Tresil- 

_ lian is here. We shall commit this fellow in no 
time. It will only need a few words from Viola 
und Sir Lewis.” 

Not a syllable about the diamond necklace had 
Mr. Penwyn said to his wife. He had replaced 
the gems in her dressing-case while she slept 
peacefully in the adjoining room, and no one but 
himself and the burglar knew how the attempt- 
ed robbery had gone. 

They all went up the narrow little staircase, 
Mr. Penwyn leading his wife up the steep stairs, 
Viola and Sir Lewis following. The justice- 
room was full of people—or at least that end of 
it devoted to the public. The other end of it 

s fenced off; and here at a table sat Mr. Tre- 
sillian, J.P., and his clerk—ready for action. 

** Look, Churchill,” whispered Madge, as her 
husband put her hand through his arm and led 
her toward this end of the room, *‘ there is the 
woman at the lodge. What can have brought 

her here?’ 

Mr. Penwyn’s glance followed bis wife’s for a 
moment. Yes, there stood Rebecca Mason, of 
the north lodge, sullen, even threatening of as- 
pect, or seeming so to the eye that looked at her 

What a horrible likeness she bore to that 
‘ruffian he had dealt with last night! 

Mr. Tresillian shook hands with the two ladies, 

He was a tall, stout man with a rather red face, 


who rode to hounds all the season, and devoted 
himself to the pleasures of the table for the rest 
¢ e year. It was something awfal to the 

to see him shake hands and smile and 
talk about the weather, just like a common 
mortal; to see him pretend to be so good-na- 
tured, too, when it was his funetion—the very 
rule of his being inflict summary punish- 


ment upon his fellow-:men, to have no compas- 
sion for pleasant social vices, and to be as hard 
on a drunkard 36 pou a thief. 
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There was only one case to be heard this 
morning, and the thrilling interest of that one 
case held the spectators breathless. Women 
stood on tiptoe peering over the shoulders of the 
men—women who ought to have been at their 
wash-tubs, or baking homely satisfying pasties 
for the family supper. 

The ruffian was brought in, closely guarded by 
a couple of rural policemen, and looking consid- 
erably the worse for last night’s recapture. He 
had fought like a wild-cat for his freedom; had 
given and taken a couple of black eyes; had 
furthermore received a formidable cut across his 
forehead, and had had his clothes torn in the 
scuffle. 

The two Tyrrels, father and son, also in a 
damaged condition, were there to relate proudly 
how they had pounced upon the offender just as 
he was clambering over a fence. ‘They had told 
their story already so many times, in an informal 
manner, to curious friends and acquaintances that 
they were prepared to give it with effect present- 
ly when they should be put upon oath. 

Mr. Tresillian, who went to work in a very 
slow and ponderous way, was still conferring 
with his clerk in a bass under-tone, which sound- 
ed like distant organ music, when Rebecca Ma- 
son strode forth from the crowd, and came to 
that privileged portion of the room where Mr. 
Penwyn and his wife were sitting. 

‘*T want to know if you’re going to press this 
charge, Mr. Penwyn,” she asked, quietly enough, 
but hardily. 

**Of course he is,” answered Madge, with a 
flash of anger. ‘* Do you suppose we are going 
to overlook such an attempt—a man breaking 
into our house after midnight, and frightening 
my sister nearly out of her wits? We should 
never feel secure at the Manor if this man were 
not made an example of. Pray what interest 
have you in pleading for him ?” 

**T’ll tell you that by-and-by, madam. I did 
not ask the question of you, but of my master.” 

** Your master and | have but one thought in 
the matter.” 

‘*Do you mean to prosecute that man, Mr. 
Penwyn?” asked Rebecca, looking steadfastly at 
the Squire. Even while addressing Madge she 
had never taken her eyes from Churcbill’s face. 
The brief dialogue had been carried on in an 
under-tone, while Mr. Tresillian and the clerk 
were still whispering and making notes on a 
sheet of foolscap. 

‘**The case is out of my hands. I have no 
power to prevent the man’s committal.” 

** Yes, you have,” answered Rebecca, dogged- 
ly; ‘“‘you have power to do any thing here. 
What is law or justice against a great land- 
owner in a place like this? You are lord and 
master here.” 

‘** Why do you bother me about this burglar ?” 

** He is my son.” 

**T am sorry any servant of mine should be 
related to such a scoundrel.” 

**T am not proud of the relationship,” answer- 
ed the ludge-keeper, coolly. ‘* Yet there are men 
capable of worse crimes than entering another 
man’s house—criminals who wear smooth faces 
and fine broadcloth—and stand high in the world. 
I'd rather have that vagabond fur my son than 
some of them.” 

Churchill glanced at his wife, as if to consult 
her feelings. But Madge, so tender and pitying 
to the destitute and afflicted, had an inflexible 
look just now. Rebecca Mason was her partic- 
ular antipathy, a blot upon the fair face of Pen- 
wyn Manor, which she was most anxious to see 
removed; and now Rebecca appeared in a new 
and still more disagreeable light as the mother 
of a burglar. It was hardly strange, therefore, 
that Mrs. Penwyn should be indisposed to see 
the law outraged in the cause of mercy. 

**T regret that my wish to serve you will not 
allow me to condone a felony on behalf of your 
son,” said Churchill, with slow distinctness, and 
meeting that piercing gaze of the gypsy’s with as 
steady a look in his own gray eyes. ‘‘* The at- 
tempt was too daring to be overlooked. A man 
breaks into my house at midnight, naturally with 
some evil intent.” 

Still not a word about the diamonds which he 
had recovered from the burglar’s person. 

** He did not break into your house,” argued 
Rebecca; *‘ you left your windows open, and he 
walked in. He had been drinking, I know, and 
hardly knew where he was going or what he was 
doing. If he had had his wiis about him he 
wouldn’t have allowed himself to be caught by a 
girl,” she added, contemptuously, 

‘*He may have been drunk,” said Churchill, 
with a thoughtful look, ‘‘ but that hardly mends 
the matter. It isn’t pleasant to have a drunken 
vagabond prowling about one’s house. What do 
you say, my queen?” he asked, turning to Madge 
with a smile, but not quite the smile which was 
wont to brighten his face when he looked at her. 
‘* Will you exercise your prerogative of mercy ? 
Shali I try what I can do to get this vagabond 
off with a few days in Penwyn Lock-up, instead 
of having him committed for trial ?” 

**T have no compassion for a man who lifted 
his hand against my sister,” answered Madge, 
warmly. ‘‘Sir Lewis told me all about it, 
Churchill. He saw that villain raise his clinched 
fist to strike Viola’s face. He would have dis- 
figured her for life, or killed ner perhaps, if Sir 
Lewis had not caught his arm. Do you sup- 
pose [ am going to plead for such a scoundrel as 
that ?” 

**Come, Mrs. Penwyn, you are a woman and 
a mother,” pleaded Rebecca, ‘‘you ought to be 
merciful.” 

‘* Not at the expense of society. Justice and 
order would, indeed, be outraged if the law were 
stretched in favor of such a ruffian as your son.” 

** You're hard, lady,” said the gypsy, ‘‘ but I 
think I can say a word that will soften you. Let 
me speak to you in the next room,” looking to- 





ward a half-open door that communicated with 








a small parlor adjoining. ‘* Let me speak with 
you alone for five minutes—you’d better not say 
no, for his sake,” she urged, with a glance at 
Churchill. 

Mr. Penwyn rose suddenly with darkening 
brow, seizing Madge by the arm, as if he would 
hold her away from the woman, 

**T will not suffer auy communication between 
you and my wife,” he exclaimed. ‘* You have 
said your say, and been answered. I will do any 
thing I can for you, grant any thing you choose 
to ask for yourself” —with emphasis—*‘ but your 
son must take his chance. ‘Tresillian, we are 


y. 
‘*Lady, you'd better hear me,” pleaded the 


gypsy. ; 

‘That plea weighed lightly enough with Madge 
Penwyn. She was watching her husband's face, 
and it was a look in that which alone influenced 
her decision. 

‘*T will hear you,” she said to the gypsy. 
** Ask Mr. Tresillian to wait for a few minutes, 
Churchill.” 

** Madge, what are you thinking of?” cried 
her husband. ‘‘She can have nothing to say 
that has not been said already. She has had her 
answer.” 

‘* T will hear her, Churchill, and alone.” 

That ‘‘I will” was accompanied by an imperi- 
ous look not often seen in Madge Penwyn’s face 
—never before seen by him she looked at now. 

** As you will, love,” he answered, very quiet- 
ly, and made way for her to pass into the adjoin- 
ing room. 

Rebecca Mason followed, and shut the door 
between the two rooms. There was a faint stir, 
and then the low hum of the little crowd sank 
into silence. Every eye turned to that closed 
door; every mind was curious to know what 
those two women were saying on the other side 
of it. 

There was a pause of about ten minutes. 
Churchill sat by the official table, silent and 
thoughtful. Mr. ‘Tresillian fidgeted with the sta- 
tionery, and yawned once or twice. ‘The ruffian 
stood in his place, dogged and imperturbable, 
looking as if he were the individual least con- 
cerned in the day’s proceedings. 

At last the door opened, and Madge appeared. 
She came slowly into the room—slowly, and like 
a person who only walked steadily by an effort. 
So white and wan was the face turned appealing- 
ly toward Churchill that she looked like one new- 
ly risen from some sickness unto death. Church- 
ill rose to go to her, but hesitatingly, as if he 
were doubtful whether to approach her—almost 
as if they had been strangers. 

**Charchill,” she said, faintly, looking at him 
with pathetic eyes—a gaze in which deepest love 
and ir were mingled. At that look and 
word he went to her, put his arm round her, and 
led her gently back to her seat. 

**You must get this man off, Churchill,” she 
whispered, faintly. ‘* You must.” 

He bent his head, but spoke not a word, only 
pressed her hand with a grip strong as pain or 
death, And then he went to Mr. Tresilli 
who was growing tired of the whole business, 
and was at all times plastic as wax in the hands 
of his brother magistrate, not being troubled 
with ideas of his own in a general way. Indeed, 
he had expended so much brain-power in the en- 
deavor to outmaneuvre the manifold artifices of 
certain ancient dog-foxes in the district that he 
could hardly be supposed to have much intellect- 
ual force left for the Bench. 

‘*T find there has been a good deal of muddle 
in this business,” said Churchill to him, confiden- 
tially. ‘‘ The man is the son of my lodge-keeper, 
and a decent, hard-working fellow enough, it 
seems. He had been drinking, and strayed into 
the Manor-house in an obfi condition last 
night—my servants are most to blame for leav- 
ing doors open—and Viola saw him, and was 
frightened, and made a good deal of unnecessary 
fuss. And then my keepers knocked the fellow 
about more than + ton need have done. So I 
really think if you were to let him off with a da 
or two in the lock-up, or even a severe repri- 
mand—” 

‘“* Yes—yes—yes—yes—yes,” said Mr. Tresil- 
lian, keeping up a running fire of muttered af- 
firmatives throughout Churchill’s speech. ‘‘Cer- 
tainly. Let the fellow off, by all means, if he 
had no felonious intention, and Mrs, Penwyn 
wishes it. Ladies are so compassionate! Yes, 
yes, yes, yes.” 

Mr. Tresillian was thinking rather more about 
a certain fifteen-acre corn field now ready for 
the sickle than of the business in hand. Reap- 
ers were scarce in the land just now, and he was 
not clear in his mind about getting in that corn, 

So, instead of swearing in witnesses and hold- 
ing a ceremonious examination, Mr. Tresillian 
disappointed the assembled audience by merely 
addressing a fgw sharpish words to the delin- 
quent, and sending him about his business, with 
a warning never more to create trouble in that 
particular neighborhood, lest it should be worse 
for him. ‘The offender was further enjoined to 
be grateful to Mr. and Mrs, Penwyn for their 
kindness in not pressing the charge. And thus 
the business was over, and the Court rose. The 
crowd dispersed slowly, grumbling not a little 
about Justice’s justice, and deeply disappointed 
at not having seen the strange offender commit- 
ted for trial. 

‘Tf it had been one of us,” a man remarked 
to a neighbor, ‘‘we shouldn’t have got off so 

easy.” 
**No,” growled another. ‘If it had been 
some poor devil had up for licking his wife, he'd 
have got it hot.” 

All was over. Viola and Sir Lewis Dallas, 
who had been indulging in a little quiet flirta- 
tion by an open window, and not attending to 
the progress of events, were beyond measure sur- 
prised at the abrupt close of the proceedings, and 
not a little disappointed, for Viola had quite 





looked forward to appearing in the witness-box 
at Bodmin Assize Court, and being cross-exam- 
ined by an impertinent barrister, and then com- 
plimented upon her heroism by the judge, and 
perhaps cheered by the multitude. Nothing 
could be flatter than this ending. 

‘It’s just like Madge!” exclaimed Viola. 
‘*She may make believe to be angry for half an 
hour or so, but that soft heart of hers is melted 
at the first piteous appeal. The horrid woman 
at the lodge has begged off her horrid son.” 

Madge, whiter than summer lilies, did not 
look in a condition to be questioned just now. 

**See how ill she looks,” said Viola to Sir 
Lewis. ‘‘ They have worried her into a nervous 
state with their goings on. Let us get her away.” 

‘There was no need for Sir Lewis's interven- 
tion. Churchill led her out of the room. Erect, 
and facing the crowd firmly enough, both of 
them, but one pale as death. 

**Are you going to ride home, Churchill ?” 
asked Madge, as her husband handed her into 
the carriage. 

** Yes, love, I may as well go back as I came, 
on Tarpan.” 

**T had rather you came with us,” she said, 
with an appealing look. 

** As you like, dear. 
‘Tarpan ?” 

Sir Lewis looked at Viola and then at his 
boots. It was an honor to ride Tarpan, but 
hardly a pleasant thing to ride him without straps; 
and then Sir Lewis would have liked that home- 
ward drive, with Viola for his vis-a-vis. 

** By all means, if Mrs. Penwyn would rather 
you went back in the carriage,” he said, good- 
naturedly, but with a look at Viola which meant, 
** You know what a sacrifice I am making.” 

‘That drive home was a very silent one. Viola 

was suffering from reaction after excitement, and 
leaned back with a listless air. Madge looked 
straight before her, with grave fixed eyes, gazing 
into space. And still there was not a cloud in 
the blue, bright sky, and the reapers, standing 
among the tawny corn, turned their swart faces 
toward the Squire’s carriage, and pulled their 
moistened forelocks, and thonght what a fine 
thing it was for the gentry to be driving swiftly 
through the clear warm air, lolling back upon 
soft cushions, and with no more exertion than 
was involved in holding a big white silk um- 
brella. 
*¢ But how white Madam Penwyn looks,” said 
one of the men, a native of the place, to his mate. 
** She doant look as if the good things of this life 
agreed with her.. She looks paler and more tired 
like than you nor me.” 


Sir Lewis, will you ride 





CHAPTER XXXIV. 


‘‘ THIS I8 MORE STRANGE THAN SUCH A 
MURDER 18.” 


Tuey were in the dressing-room at Penwyn, 
that spacious, many-windowed chamber, with its 
closed Venetians, which was cool and shadowy 
even on a blazing August day like this. They 
were alone together, husband and wife, face to 
face—two white faces turned toward each other, 
blanched by passions stronger and deeper than 
it is man’s common lot to suffer. 

They had come here straight from the carriage 
that brought them back to the Manor-house, and 
they were alone for the first moment since Madge 
had heard Rebecca Mason's petition. 

**Churchill,” she said, slowly, with agonized 
eyes lifted to his face, ‘*I know all—all that 
woman could tell; and she showed me—” 

She stopped with a shudder, and clasped her 
hands before her face. Her husband stood like 
a rock, and made no attempt to draw nearer to 
her. He stood aloof and waited. 

**T know all,” she repeated, with a passionate 
sob, ‘‘and I remember what I said when you 
asked me to be your wife. You were too poor— 
we were too poor. I could not marry you be- 
cause of your poverty. It was my worldliness, 
my mercenary decision, that influenced you, that 
urged you to— Oh, Churchill, half the fault 
was mine! God give me leave to bear half the 
burden of His anger!” 

She flung herself upon her husband’s shoulder, 
and sobbed there, clinging to him more fondly 
than in their happiest hour, her arms clasping 
him round the neck, her face hidden upon his 
breast, with such love as only such a woman can 
feel—love which, supreme in itself, rises above 
every lesser influence. 

‘*What! you touch me, Madge! You come 
to my arms still! you shed compassionate tears 
upon my breast! Then I am not wholly lost. 
Vile as [ am, there is comfort still. My love, 
my fond one, fortune gave me nothing so sweet 


as you.” 
‘Oh, Churchill, why—why—” she sobbed. 

He understood the question involved in that 
one broken word, hardly audible for the sobs that 
shook his wife’s frame. 

‘*Dearest, Fate was hard upon me, and I 
wanted you!” he said, with a calmness that chill- 
ed her soul. ‘‘ A good man would have trusted 
in Providence, no doubt, and waited unrepining- 
ly for life’s blessings until he was gray and old, 
and went down to his grave without ever having 
known earthly bliss, taking with him some vague 
notion that he was to come into his estate some- 
where else. I am not a good man. My pas- 
sionate love and my scorn of poverty would not 
let me wait, I knew that by one swift bold act 
—a wicked deed if you will, but not a cruel one, 
since every man must die once—I could win all 
I desired. Fortune had made two men’s lots fla- 
gitiously unequal. I balanced them.” 

“Oh, Charchill, it is awful to hear you speak 
like that. Surely you have repented, surely all 
your life must be poisoned with regret.” 

** Yes, I have felt the canker called remorse. 
I could surrender all good things that earth can 





give—yes, let you go from these fond arms, be- 
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loved—if that which was done could be undone. 
And now you will loathe me, and we must part.” 

‘“‘Part, Churchill? What, leave you because 
you are the most miserable of men? No, dear- 
est, I will cling to you, and hold by you to the 
end of life, come what will. If it was I who 
tempted you to sin, you shall not bear your bur- 
den alone. Loathe you!” she cried, passionate- 
ly, looking up at bim with streaming eyes ; ‘‘ no, 
Churchill. I can not think of that hideous se- 
cret without horror; I can not think of the sin- 
ner without pity. There is a love that is stron- 
ger than the world’s favor, stronger than right, or 
peace, or honor, and such a love I have given 
you. ; 

‘*My angel—my comforter. Would to God 
I had kept my soul spotless for your sake!” 

** And for our child, Churchill; for our dar- 
ling. Oh, dearest, if there can be pardon for 
such a sin as yours—and Christ spoke words 
of mercy and promise to the thief on the cross— 
let us strive for it, strive with tears and prayers 
and deepest penitence. Oh, my love, believe in 
a God of mercy, the God who sent His Son to 
preach repentance to sinners. Love, let us kneel 
together to that offended God, let us sue for mer- 
cy, side by side.” 

Her husband drew her closer to his breast. 
kissed the pale lips with unspeakable tenderness, 
looked into the true, brave eyes which did not 
shrink from his gaze. 

‘* Even I, who have had you for my wife, did 
not know the divinity of a woman’s love—until 
this miserable hour. My dearest, even to com- 
fort you, I can not add deliberate blasphemy to 
my sins. I can not kneel or pray to a Power in 
which my faith is of the weakest. Keep your 
gentle creed, dearest, adore your God of mercy— 
but I have hardened my heart against these 
things too long to find comfort in them now. My 
one glory, my one consolation, is the thought 
that, lost as I am, I have not fallen too low for 
your love. You will love me, and hold by me, 
knowing my sin; and let my one merit be that 
in this dark hour I have not lied to you. I have 
not striven to outweigh that woman's accusation 
by some fable which your love might accept.” 

** No, Churchill, you have trusted me, and you 
shall find me worthy of your trust,” she answer- 
ed, bravely. ‘* No act of mine shall ever betray 
you. And if you can not pray, if God with- 
holds the light of trath from you for a little 
while, my prayers shall ascend to Him like ever- 
burning incense. My intercession shall never 
cease. My faith shall never falter.” 

He kissed her again without a word—too 
deeply moved for speech—and then turned away 
from her and paced the room to and fro, while 
she went to her dressing-table, and looked won- 
deringly at the white wan face which had beam- 
ed so brightly on her guests last night. She 
looked at herself thoughtfully, remembering that 
henceforward she had a part to act, and a fatal 
secret to keep—no wan looks, no tell-tale pallor, 
must betray the horrid truth. 

‘* Madge,” said her husband, presently, after 
two or three thoughtful turns up and down the 
room, ‘‘I have not one word to say to you in 
self-justification. I stand before you confessed, a 
sinner of the blackest dye. Yet you must not 
imagine that my whole life is of a color with that 
one hideous act. It is not so. Till that hour 
my life had been blameless enough—more blame- 
less perhaps than the career of one young man in 
twenty in our modern civilization. Temptati 
to vulgar sins never assailed me. I was guiltless 
till that fatal hour in which my evil genius whis- 
pered the suggestion of a prize worth the price 
of crime. Macbeth was a brave and honorable 
soldier, you know, when the fatal sisters met him 
on the heath, and hissed their promise into his 
ear. And in that moment guilty hopes seized 
upon his soul, and already, in thought, he was a 
murderer. Dearest, I have never been a profli- 
gate, or cheat, or liar, or coward. I have con- 
centrated the wickedness which other men spread 
over a lifetime of petty sins in one great offense.” 

‘+ And that shall be forgiven,” cried Madge, 
with a sublime air of conviction. ‘*It shall, if 
you will but repent.” 

‘If to wish an act undone is repentance, I 
have repented for more than two years,” he an- 
swered. ‘ Hark, love, that is the luncheon-bell! 
We must not alarm our friends by our absence. 
Or stay, I will go down to the dining-room. You 
had better remain here and rest. Poor agonized 
head, tender faithful heart, what bitter need of 
rest for both!” ™ 

‘*No, dear; I will go down with you,” Madge 
answered, firmly. ‘‘ But let me ask one ques- 
tion first, Churchill, and then I will never speak 
to you more of our secret. That hateful woman 
—you have pacified her to-day, but how long will 
she be satisfied? Is there any fear of new dan- 
ger?” 

‘*T can see none, dearest. The woman was 
satisfied with her lot, and would never have giv- 
en me ay trouble but for this unlucky accident 
of her son’s attempt last night. I will get the 
man provided for and sent out of the country 
where you shall never hear of him again. The 
woman is harmless enough, and cares little 
enough for her son; but that brute instinct of 
kindred, which even savages feel, made her fight 
for her enb.” : 

‘*Why did you bring her here, Churchill? 
Was that wise?” / 

“T thought it best so. I thought it wise to 
have her at hand under my eye, where she could 
only assail me at close quarters, and where she 
was not likely to find confederates—where she 
could have all her desires gratified, and could 
have no motive for tormenting me.” 

‘*Itis best, perhaps,” assented Madge. ‘‘ But 
it is horrible to have her here.” 

“The Egyptians had a skeleton at their feasts 
lest they should forget to make the most of their 
brief span of carnal res. It is as well to 
be reminded of the poison in one’s cup of life.” 





** And now go to our guests, Churchill. Your 
face tells no tale. Say that I am coming almost 
immediately.” 

** My darling, I fear you are exacting too much 
from your fortitude.” 

**No, Churchill; I shall begin as I mean to 
go on. If I were to shut myself up, if I were 
to give myself time for thought to-day—just at 
first—I should go mad.” 

He went, half unwillingly. She stood for a 
few moments fixed to the spot where he had left 
her, as if lost in some awful dream, and then 
walked dizzily to the adjoining room, where she 
tried to wash the ashy pallor from her cheeks 
with cold spring water. She re-arranged her 
hair with hands that trembled despite her en- 
deavor to be calm, put on a fresh white muslin 
dress with infinite flouncings and delicate em- 
broidery, fastened a scarlet cogue upon her dark 
coronal of plaited hair, and went down to the 
dining-room looking a little wan and fatigued, 
but not less lovely than she was wont to look. 

What a mad world it seemed to her when she 
saw her guests assembled at the oval table, talk- 
ing and laughing in that easy, unreserved way 
which seems natural at the mid-day meal, when 
servants are banished, and gentlemen perform the 
onerous office of carver at the loaded sideboard ; 


‘when hungry people, just returned from long 


rambles over hills and banks where the wild 
thyme grows, or from a desperate croquet match, 
or a gallop across the moorland, devour a het- 
erogeneous meal of sirloin, perigord pie, clouted 
cream, fruit, cutlets, and pastry, and drink deeper 
draughts of that sparkling Devonian cider, better 
a hundred times than Cham than they 
would quite care to acknowledge if a reckoning 
were demanded of them. 

Every body seemed especially noisy to-day— 
talk, flirtation, langhter, made a Babel-like hub- 
bub: and at the end of the table sat the Squire 
of Penwyn, calm, inscrutable, and no line upon 
the expansive forehead, with its scanty border 
of crisp brown hair, showed the brand of Cain. 

{To BE ConTINUED.] 





SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Tue sixth annual report of the Department of 
Marine and Fisheries of the Dominion of Can- 
ada, for the year ending June 30, 1873, has just 
been published, in a stout volume of several 
hundred pages. The portion of most interest 
to us is the special report of Mr. WiLL1am Wurrt- 
CHER, Commissioner of Fisheries, from which 
we learn that the total yield of the fisheries for 
the year amounted to $11,794,975, exclusive of 
the catch of British Columbia, Manitoba, and 
the northwest territories. It is computed that 
during the same period the American fishermen 
have caught on the coast of Canada between six 
and eight millions of dollars’ worth of toarketa- 
ble fish, making the yield more than $18,000,000. 
This is considerably more than the yield for the 
preceding twelve months, indeed exceeding it by 
several millions of dollars. Ofsalmon, fresh, in 
ice, there were 504,523 pounds, valued at $75,678, 
for Nova Scotia; 1 188 pounds, valued at 
$214,978, for New Brunswick; from Quebec 
632,758 pounds, valued at $31,637; besides a still 
larger quantity pickled, smoked, and put up in 
cans. 


The operations in regard to the artificial propa- 
gation of salmon are reported as having been 
very successful, especially at the old establish- 
ment at Newcastle, Ontario. About halfa mill- 
ion eggs were obtained, and the greater part of 
them successfully hatched. Other salmon breed- 
ing establishments have been started at Tadou- 
sac, Gaspé, Miramichi, and Restigouche. 

The subject of the protection of lobsters is 
discussed at considerable | this interest 
being of importance on the coasts of Nova 
Scotia and New Brunswick. In the former Prov- 
ince about twenty, and in the latter twenty-four, 
factories are in operation, which use about 
50,000 tons of lobsters annually, of which about 
20,000 tons are canned. The value of the catch 
in 1873 amounted to $1,214,749. The efforts 
made by the Canadian government to protect 
these animals are to, — = e pro- 
hibition of the capture of —— females, and 
of any lobsters weighing than one and a 
half pounds. 

The subject of the protection and improve- 
ment of the salmon ery is also considered in 
detail, and a special instance is brought forward 
to prove that by judicious measures in prevent- 
ing the too crowding of salmon nets in 
streams the yield may be greatly increased. The 
case referred to is that of the river Moisie, 
where it is shown that in 1859, with about 
15,000 fathoms of nets, the ~5 ielded some 
7,000 pone of fish, while in Bis, with only 
2500 fathoms of nets, it produced 204,000 pounds. 

Mr. Samve. W1LM0r, in the same report, states 
that in the months of October and November, 
1878, he laid down 360,000 salmon eggs in the 
hatching establishment at Newcastle, and that 
at the end of December there were upward of 
300,000 healthy eggs. 


Mr. Lovts SrEBoum, one of the chief mg 
raphers who embarked on the Swatara in June 
last as a member of the American transit of 
Venus expedition, died at Bahia on the 22d of 
July. He had been extremely ill during the 
voyage, and was ordered home by the medical 
officer of the vessel, but died of fever before he 
could be removed. 





The Academy of Sciences in Copenhagen an- 
nounces the subject for a prize essay, to be ad- 
dressed to it through its secretary by the end 
of October, 1875. It desires a memoir that shall 
collect in chronological order the various de- 
terminations of constant quantities that have 
been used in spherical and theoretical astrono- 
my from the time of the ProLemys down to the 
end of the eighteenth century. It will not be 
necessary to submit to any critical discussion 
the intrinsic value of the various constants, but 
simply to give them in as complete a manner 
as possible. Special researches respecting the 
proper motions of stars and parallaxes of stars 
will be excluded, as also will be those relating 
to the satellites of the exterior planets, and the 
elements of orbits of comets. It is desired prin- 
cipally to obtain a complete collection of those 











numbers that have served as the basis of earlier 
astronomical researches. The memoir may be 
written in Latin, French, German, Swedish, or 
English; and the medal to be awarded will be of 
gold, of the value of 320 Danish crowns. 





Mr. Reep, after a residence of four years in 
Chili, sends to the Bristol Naturalists’ Society 
an interesting account of the physical geogra- 
phy and botany of that country, from which we 
take one or two items that may, perhaps, be nov- 
el. The volvanoes of the Chilian Andes are all 
to the south of Santiago. The altitude of the 
snow-line in the latitude of Santiago is estimated 
at 11,000 feet, but is frequently, according to the 
author, as high as from. 13, to 15,000 feet, 
At a height of between 11,000 and 15,000 feet 
large patches of snow, possibly forming glaciers, 
have been noticed by him. The wind at mid-day 
on the mountain-tops is so strong that it is con- 
sidered prudent to cross the mountains early in 
the morning. The height of the Andes affects 
the rain-fall, by depriving the east winds of a 
large amount of moisture. North of latitude 
35° south the rain-fall at the coast is from 7 to 
22 inches annually; but in latitudes 40° and 41° 
it amounts to from 105 to 115 inches. With re- 
gard to the desert of Atacama, Mr. REep states 
that we have no reliable knowl of its rain- 
fall, but, judging from the best information ex- 
tant on the subject, it rains about twice in a 
century, according to one authority, or twice in 
a decade, according to another. 





Mr. Pact Rosa, assistant of Father Seccnt at 
the Roman Observatory, died on the 11th of July, 
in Rome, at the age‘of forty-nine. With Father 
Seccut,himself he was for several years at the 
Georgetown College, in the District of Colum- 
bia, where they were in charge of the college 
observatory. On returning to Rome with Father 
Seccui he was attached in a similar capacity to 
the observatory there, and possessing a large 
fortune, he presented to it a number of valuable 
instruments, among others an equatorial by 
MerTz, of eight inches aperture, and a very fine 
— and other apparatus. Quite recently 

e published an elaborate paper upon the appar- 
ent variation in the diameter of the sun. A 
memoir on Donati’s comet gained him much 
reputation. 





In illustration of the trade which was former- 
ly carried on between the Indians of the interior 
and those of the coast, we may remark that in 
an Indian mound in Ohio, lately explored by 
Mr. WILLIAM ANDERSON, & correspondent of 
the Smithsonian Institution, there were found 
around the neck of a human skeleton the re- 
mains of what was probably a necklace of shells, 
These were submitted to the examination of Mr. 
Joun H. Repriexp, of Philadelphia, who decid- 
ed that they were one of the forms of Marginel- 
la apicina, Menke—a species which occurs at 
Tampa Bay, in Florida, on the Gulf coast of the 
Peninsula, but not noted elsewhere. Even if 
these occur on the coast of the Gulf of Mexico 
generally, this shows that such objects were ei- 
ther carried by the collectors to a great distance, 
or traded for by their subsequent possessor. A 
fossil species closely allied to this jf limatula, 
Conrad) occurs as far north as Wilmington, 
North Carolina. 





A new observatory is to be commenced at once 
in connection with the University of Strasburg, 
of which Dr.Wiynecke will be the director. A 
refracting telescope of eighteen inches pressure 
has been ordered. Another new observatory has 
been founded at benno which will be provided 
with the most approved instruments. LittRow, 
the director of the present institution in that 
city, publishes an interesting history of the old 
observatory and the work which has been done 
in it during the past hundred years. 





Mr. Joun E. Gavir, late president of the Amer- 
ican Bank-note Company in New York, died at 
Stockbridge, Massachusetts, on the 26th of Au- 
gust last, in the fifty-eighth year ofhisage. Not- 
withstanding the constant attention required by 
his profession, he devoted much time to the sub- 

of general natural history, especially that 
connected with the microscope, an instrument 
which he handled with wonderful skill. His at- 
tention was drawn at an early age to microscop- 
ical investigations from his sympathy with the 
ursuits of the late Professor Baitey, of West 

‘oint; and as a tribute to the memory of his 
friend he engraved and presented to the Smith- 
sonian Institution for publication a steel plate 
containing microscopic figures of objects de- 
scribed in one of Professor BarLey’s papers 
(“On certain microscopical objects observed in 
the Southern States’’), and published many years 
ago by the Institution. 

‘Although never finding time to publish the 
results of his own inquiries in the direction of 
science, Mr. Gavit was always noted for his 
readiness to assist brother naturalists, and to 
his cordial aid many of our best specialists are 
—— for opportunities to carry on their 
work. 

One of Mr. Gavit’s favorite ideas was the es- 
tablishment at Eastport, Maine, ofa building fit- 
ted up with means and appliances for microscop- 
ical research, to which all persons desiring to 
do so might resort and find an opportunity for 
study; and it is not unlikely that had his life 
been continued some years longer, this project 
would have been realized. 





The annual return of the British Maseum for 
the financial year ending March 31, 1874, has just 
been published, and constitutes a document of 
much interest. We are informed that the nuin- 
ber of visitors during the year 1873 amounted 
to 576,000, an te exceeded only by the 
number in 1869. The additions to the library 
amounted to 66,034, of which 33,744 were dis- 
tinct works. The number of stamps impressed 
on articles amounted to 216,228. 

Among the most important accessions to the 
library during the year are, first, a perfect copy 
of the edition of the Book of Common P, 
dated 1603, in fo"‘o, commonly called the Hamp- 
ton Court Book; second, a copy, believed to be 
unique, of the original edition of TynpaLe’s 
Exposition of the fyrste Epistle of Seynt John, print- 
ed abroad, and issued in September, 1531, while 
TYNDALE was at Antwerp; third, a series of 
early English books, including Bngland’s Heli- 
con, 1600; ROBERT CHESTER’s poem, The Annals 
of Great Britiaine, otherwise entitled Love’s Mar- 
tyr, 1611; a poem by JoHN WEEVER on the Life 





and Death of Sir John Oldcastle, 1601; besides 225 
black-letter English ballads printed in the reigns 
of CuaRuzs IL., James IL, and Wituiam HL, 
forming a valuable addition to the Roxsures, 
BaGFokD, and other collections already in the 
Museum ; fourth, a selection of linguistic books, 
chiefly from the library of BuRGAUD DEs Ma- 
RETS, comprising works in the Basque language, 
in the patois dialects of France, Spain, and I ta- 
ly, in Breton, and other Celtic languages; fifth, 
several hundred additional Russian works of 
great value; sixth, a collection of Indo-Portu- 

ese works, printed at Goa; and seventh, a 
arge nu.aber of Chinese classical and historical 
works. 

The department of manuscripts during the 
zone has been enriched by 4415 pieces, of which | 

are charters. A long list is given in the re- 
turn of manuscripts of special interest. 

The Oriental department has been considera- 
bly enriched, especially in the Japanese section. 

n the museum the additions to the depart- 
ment of antiquities have been extensive, Orient- 
al, Greek, Roman, British, and medieval, as also 
the SLapE and the Curisty collections. The 
Curisty collection is especially rich in Ameri- 
can antiquities. The accessions to the depart- 
ment of coins and medals amounted to 1605 
pieces, the greater part of them medieval and 
modern. 

In the department of natural history the addi- 
tions amounted to 30,424, of which 10,644 have 
been registered in the section of zoology, 18,501 
in that of geology, and 12,097 in that of mineral- 
ogy. The collections are announced as being in 
very good condition, although the crowded state 
of the rooms has prevented the exhibition to ihe 
public of any considerable portion. Of the-zo- 
ological specimens enumerated 251 are mam- 
mals, 4359 birds, 258 reptiles, and 1014 fishes, the 
remainder being invertebrates. Among these 
the interesting novelties are too numerous to 
be mentioned fn detail. 

The botanic department has also received its 
share of additions, although their precise num- 
ber is not indicated. 

To the department of prints and drawings 
there have been added during the year 19,015 
pieces, of which about 2000 were presented, and 
the remainder purchased. 

The British Museum, as is well known, re- 
ceives large appropriations annually for the pur- 
chase of articles and for the expenses of their 
oa and preservation, these amounting 
usually to about £120,000, or $600,000. It is the 
only establishment of its kind in the world that 
has sufficient funds to purchase whatever is con- 
sidered of moment, and its growth is consequent- 
ly steady and rapid. As far as natural history 
is concerned, the only institution in the United 
States that could compete with it, with the 
same means of increase, was the Museum of 
Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, under Professor AGassiz’s direction, and 
the two museums were not unfrequently simul- 
taneous bidders for some specially desirable arti- 
cle or collection. 





HUMORS OF THE DAY. 


“Yovu'p better look out for your hoss’s feet above 
here, mister,” said a ragged boy to a traveler. “‘ Why ?” 
said the traveler, nervously pulling up. “Cos there's 
a fork in the road there,” was the candid reply. 





An old Indian who had witnessed the effect of whis- 
ky for many years said a barrel labeled “‘ whisky” con- 
tained a thousand songs and fifty fights. 





What is that which is so brittle that if you name it 
you are sure to break it?2—Silence. 





A contempo writes of an individual who was too 

r to have his te blacked, and “trusted he was 

much of a gentleman to black them himself ;” so 
they went dirty. 


Why is a camel the most irascible animal in the 
world ?—Because he always has his back up. 








Can a ship with two owners be called a partnership 7 
stn it a le 


“There was an old family fuel between them,” was 
what a witness in a Chicago murder case said to the 
jury. The ary pee her if she didn’t mean “ fend ?” 
and she asked him who was telling the story. 

_—_——_———S 

Daniel Drew, being on one of his own steamers, was 
accosted by one of the passengers, who took him for 
one of the crew, with “ Do you yy Se thie boat?” 
“No,” replied Daniel, quietly; “the t belongs to 
me.” 








A perplexed Schneider who had made a garment for 

a youth, and amas suees — to ns sg of eo 

lus fullness which ap: when trying it on the 

young candidate, Seaeee coco , » coat is 
goot. Is no fault of de coat, De poy is too tin!” 





What is it that goes up the bill and down the hill, 
and yet never moves 7— road, 
intpinteientipioniitenee 
Why are sheep the least moral of animals ?—Because 
they gambol in their youth, spend mach of their time 
on the turf, many of them are blackiegs, and they all 
get fleeced at last. 





If a bird in the hand is worth two in the bush, it ie 
no less true that a thorn in the bush is worth two in 
the hand. 


The lazy school-boy who spelled Andrew Jackson 
“ru Jaxon” has been equaled by a student who 
wished to mark half a dozen new shirts. He marked 
the first “John Jones,” and the rest “do.” 

a rae el A 

As a rule we disapprove of corporal punishment, but 
at this season of the year we should not be sorry if ev- 
ery poor child could get a good blow in the fresh sir. 











The remark of a jane ne that many of our 
successful lawyers commenced life as preachers, is 
gracefully corrected by one of the ae Seaton 
referred to, who begs leave to state e began 
life as an infant. 


A delighted hearer observed of a very brilliant talker 
that the of his vit was followed close by the peal 
of applause. 


The sweetest in ear-rings is an aquarium of 
rock-crystal filled with water, in which swim small 
whales, lobsters, and shrimps. 

souhckapebociiiios 

What does a grocer do with his things before he sells 

them ?7—Gives them a weigh. ; 














Maine, where a = — poe me darkness, 


at the bark of a , and the 
ani dead, bullet having hit him in the throat. 
The entize race from Cum- 
ming down to any cockney, may be 
safely challenged to beat 
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thirty years ago it was fortified by Louis XIV., 
who- used the fortress as a prison tor persons 
whom he wanted to keep well out of mischief. 
There the Man of the Iron Mask was immured 


| for twelve years, and kept as securely as the se- 


cret of his name has been hidden, 


An English correspondent who interviewed 
the Marshal soon after his escape obtained from 
him the story of the hazardous enterprise. We 
give the account in the correspondent’s own 
words: 

** When Marshal Bazarne found that he was 
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detained, not in a state prison, but, like the vilest 
criminal, in a civil one, and that this civil prison, 
by an excess of caution, had been established 
within a fortress, he at once made up his mind 
to get away if he could. Long since he made a 
garden out of a bank about nine feet from his 


— 


room, approached by a narrow stair of three 
steps, and a lobby of five. There was a little 
veranda at the top. Under this bank ran an old 
drain, which he cleared out and converted into 
a hiding-place for the article: 3a’) 

escape, covering it with flower-pots and a sol- 
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dier’s mess-bowl, in which he had sown mignon: 
ette. Under the window of his sitting-room he 
had managed to get a seat placed, by which, in 
the daytime, when unobserved, he was accus- 
tomed to descend into the garden. After he had 
retired at night, at ten o'clock, one of the jail- 








‘s Wrekiy spy M. Miranpa.] 
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ers regularly closed the outside door, and fasten- 
ed the shutters with a strong bolt, while a sentry 
was stationed in the garden with orders to fire 
on any attempt at escape. But theMarshal had 
seen that if before he was locked in and the sen- 
try was posted he could leap out upon the bank, 
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he would only have to scale a moderately low 
wall to reach a reduct, in which, by some incon- 
ceivable negligence, an embrasure had been left 
unsecured on the sea side, and from which, by 
means of a long rope, he might escape at the 
risk of his life. The difficulty was to make this 
rope, a task on which the prisoner and his wife 
labored for six months. It has been said that 
they twisted it out of the packing cords from the 


HARPER'S 
Besides this, the Marshal made a belt like those | 
used by the French firemen, with a slip-ring, 
and attached to it a hook formed of croquet | 
wire, so that by fixing it to one of the knots of 
the rope he might rest, if need were, during the 
descent. : 
‘* When all these preparations were complete, 
the Maréchale, who had gone to Spa with her 


| 


| children, proceeded with M. De Rutt, her neph- 
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ink. With the aid of a telescope which had been 
allowed him, and with which he could see the 
time by the distant clock of Cannes, he saw the 


| vessel send her boat ashore, and recognized his 


wife leaving it again, but was much disquieted 
when he found that she and her nephew had no 
one to help them. Nevertheless, he resolved to 
make the venture. ‘Ihe governor of the prison 
was accustomed to keep him company and to see | 





801 


| he had jumped from the window, making use of 


the seat referred to, taken his implements from 


| their hiding-place in the room, and before the 


jailer had bolted his door and window, and be- 
fore—since it was not yet ten—the sentry had 
been posted in the garden, was at the embrasure 
of the reduct. It is worth noting here that he 
wore the belt and hook while he was walking 
with M. Marcur. He had no difficulty in at- 
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cases containing goods sent to the fortress for | ew, to Genoa, 


the use of the family. But this is not the whole 
truth, since they also employed the gymnastic 
gear which they had managed to have introduced 
for their children. Moreover, the cords in a 
tent curtain which they had caused to be fixed 
outside the window were also utilized. Every 
length was tested by means of a ring in the ceil- 
ing, and to make all safe was afterward doubled. 
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Her letter gives the precise de- 
tails of the manner in which the Baron Ricasoli 
was freighted, and how the two left a boat be- 
longing to this vessel in the Gulf of Juan to pull 
another in a strong seaway to the foot of the 
fortress. 

‘*'The Marshal was kept informed of what was 
going on outside by letters, between the visible 
lines of which others were written in sympathetic 


him to his room nightly, and Colonel, VitteTte 
was to leave for Paris next day, ‘The three were 
together when at half past nine the Marshal said, 
‘Come, VILLETTE, since you have to go early to- 
morrow morning, we had better retire.’ The 
governor did not seem in a hurry to leave the 
prisoner, who wished him ‘ good-night,’ and hast- 
ened to his quarters, closing himself in as though 
he was going to bed at once. Buta second after 


| 


taching his rope firmly to the stones of the em- 
brasure, and then, hidden in the thick wali over 
a depth of eighty feet, he scanned the water with 
the night-glass which was found next day, At 
length he saw the white sleeves and skirt of the 
Maréchale (who wore nothing more than she 
needed lest she might fall overboard, but had a 
dark water-proof over-all), and at once began his 
descent. He had ordered nails in his shoes, but 
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the cobbler had done his work so well that he 
had left no heads to bite the rope. ‘The mate h 
incident has been disputed, but it appears that 
the Marshal had an open box of mate hes in his 
ket. and when half-way down se- 


waistcoat p 
cured himself by the hook and with one hand, 
n with the other. 


making the signal agreed upot 
But althongh this was answered, he was not saved 
- for below the wall. he had to encounter those 
) points in the rock by which his flesh and 
thes were torn. Ultimately he came to a 
e rounded projection, and slid over it by the 
if rope and feet to the ground. As the boat 
id not come close to him, he was obliged to 
e toward it. ‘Io enter the frail vessel was a 
it difficulty. Madame Bazatne had to hang 
+r on one side, and her nephew got into the 
ter. The Marshal was exhausted, and abso- 
y rolled into the boat, which grounded on 
Croisette Beach, its passengers after some 
ble finding the gig of the Baron Ricasoli, 
h awaited them. It has been pronounced 
ssible for two inexperienced persons to pull 
it the double distance of a mile and a half 
such circumstances as have been related. 
But Madame Bazainz shows you her hands still 
sore, and promises to call all the sailors of the 
ist and mall the crew of the Italian vessel in 
rt of the story. M. De “Rute is a fine, 
built youth, admirably qualified to fight 
against the stream, as he did, in fact. The Mar- 
hal himself still bears undeniable marks of the 
pe and the rocks on his hands and right leg.” 
‘he official report of the commission appoint- 
ed to investigate the circumstances of his escape 
I; the blame on his jailers, and charges that 
they were instigated by his aid-de-camp, Colonel 
VILLE?rTeE, to connive at the scheme, if not to fa- 
cilitate it. The garrison of the fortress are ac- 
tted of complicity in the affair. The Marshal 
is not a person of much consequence at present. 
His escape has no political importance whatever, 
{ but for the romantic circumstances connect- 
ed with it would have no special interest for the 
public. He will soon sink back into the ob- 
scurity from which he was raised by the favor 
of his imperial master 








FOSSIL MAMMALS OF COLORADO. 


Some remarkable and gigantic animals related 


to the rhinoceros and the Hobasi/eus have been 
recently discovered by Professor Cope in the Bad 
Lands of Colorado, There are seven species, 


x of which are referred to the new genus Sym- 
don, and one to Miobasileus,also new. While 
related to the rhinoceros, these creatures were 
higher on the legs, and had comparatively short 
necks; it is also not unlikely that they possessed 
What rendered their physi- 
gnomy most striking was the presence of horns, 
n pairs , on the front of the head. ‘The cores 
preserved in the specimens of all the species 


u short probos cis, 


and are very various in their forms. In Mio- 
basileus they stand over the eye; in Symborodon 
over the side of the face or the snout. The 


smallest species is S. acer, whose horn cores are 
a foot long, round, and curving outward on 
each side of the snout. It was about the size 
Indian rhinoceros. ‘The largest species, 

Sf », Was equal to the elephant. Its horns 
tened in one plane, and its cheek-bones 
mously expanded, so as to form a huge 
projection on each side of the face, and give the 
1 wedge shape. ‘The eyes were com- 


were flat 


led to look obliquely upward. The S. altiros- 
tris was nearly as large; its horns were round 
i straight, and the muzzle exceedingly short 
f high, so that the eve was very far forward. 
S. trigonoceras had three-cornered horns, which 
rolled outward, and but little upward. It was 


little smaller than the preceding. S. peloceras 

had mere knobs in the position of horns, The 
zie was longer. 

I'hese animals are interesting as confirming 

nclusions reached by the discoverer of 

j si/eus, as to the relationships of this re- 

kable form and its affines. The whole 

ure shows that the peculiarities of Kobasi- 

s, by which it ditfers from the other proboscid- 

i are te be found in the rhinoceros and these, 

its extinct allies, and not among the cloven-foot- 


Mew still in middle age can remember when the 


shops of Bonfanti and Marquand were the cynosures 
f all who were, or fancied themselves to be, connois- 
secures in the wsthetics of jewelry and silver-ware 


ng us. Were it possible now to put one of those 
famous Broadway establishments—with all its 
ealth of. elephantine dishes and tureens, of cable- 
hains and twisted bracelets, of diamonds (rather off- 
or) buried in heavy hoops of Guinea-gold—beside 
the warerooms of Starr & Mancvrs, at 23 John Street 
) stairs), the contrast would be both startling and 
rt It would be like passing from the sombre 
y masses of such a building as the New York 
bs, or from the graceless quadrangles of her Bri- 
c Majesty’s dismal palace of St. James, to the 
like traceries and mouldings of that Moham- 
medan miracle the **Taj” of Agra, or to the delicate 
fretwork and the storied emblazonry of Giotto’s peer- 
s campanile at Florence, of which Charles V. used 

y that it “‘onght to be put under glass.” 
present age is charged with being sordid above 
8 predecessors, and devoted more than they to the 
ship of Mammon. But here, in the very metals 
y Milton makes the base angel worship more 
‘‘aught divine or holy else,” our age refutes the 
By the application of taste and skill to the 
th’s art, its products to-day have acquired a 
te independent of, and superior to, the gross 
e of their avoirdupois; and the shortest purse in 





t 





w York may command to-day, at these warerooms 
of Stare & Marcus, ewels, plate, objects of “bigotry 
and virtue,” as Mrs. Malaprop calls them, such as the 


ongest purse in New York could not have secured a 
quarter of a century ago.—[Com.) 








GaGGina, choking, Salant feeling of 
loose bristles in the mouth entirely avoided by 
the use of Crown Tooth Brushes ;, the bristles 
are securely fastened in by a new process, and 
are warranted not to fall out or break off while 
Every variety of pattern and hardness 








using. 
of bristle, For sale by all druggists. —[ Com. } 
"ADVERTISEMENTS. 





The St. James Hotel, 


Cor. 26th St. and Broadway, 
Is now open on the European Plan. The Hotel has 
been thoroughly renovated, ted, and refurnished 
in the most comfortable and 


C. T, JONES & NORTON. 


TEN QUARTS OF FINE INK 


FROM THE 


MAGIC INKSTAND 


Without refilling. Size 2x3 inches. 
Fluid, $2 00. Copying, $2 50. 
a +. fluid - a all — fee by 

on receipt of price. 
iC Boo (ROOT ANTHON ¥, & €O., 

New York. 








— er Send tor ay 


FOR MOTH PATCHES, 


FRreoxies, AND Tan, ask ye ur druggist for PERRY’ 4 
MOTH AND FRECKLE OTION, which is harmless, 
and in every case infallible; or, for his ag Com- 
EDONE and PimpLe Remepy, the t Skin Meproiwe 
for Pimples, Blackhead or Fleshworms. Consult 
B. C. PERRY, the noted Skin Doctor. 
49 Bond St., New York. 


A H'amous 
VITALIZING 


TONIC 


That will rapidly and permanently restore and increase 
your Strength, Vitality, and Nervous Power and En- 
ergy, invigorate the Brain and Nervous System, stim- 
ulate and restore the A — GORATE. s refreshing 
Sleep, and BUILD UP, ID TE, and VITAL- 
IZE the entire system, 


WINCHESTER’S 


HYPOPHOSPHITE 


f Lime and Soda. 


This famous TONIC is invaluable to CONSUMP- 
TIVES, who, above all things else, need STRENGTH 
—the CONSUMPTIVES greatest need—STRENGTH 
to take exercise; STRENGTH to create a vigorous 
appetite; and STRENGTH to digest the food eaten. 
Besides, it restores and maintains the animal heat of 
the body, thereby overcoming liability to take cold. 

Prices $1 and $2 per bottle. Prepared only by 

WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 

Sold by all druggists. 36 John St., New York. 
LOVEJOY’S METALLIC 
WEATHER HOUSES 
Indicate the changes in the weather, 
and are pretty mantel ornaments. The 
little lady appears in fair and the man 
in stormy weather, and they never 
make mistakes. Sent prepaid to any 
address, safely a upon receipt 

of $2 00 (Two), b 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY, 

= Proprietor & Manufacturer, 
229 Washington St., Boston. 
_ Special ; price to dealers, 


POULTNEY, TRIMBLE, & C0, 


IMPORTERS 


BREECH & MUZZLE LOADING 


Guns, 


Shooting Tackle, ° 


Stock Unsurpassed. Quality Guaranteed. 


PRICES LOW, TO SUIT THE TIMES. 
Send for Descriptive Price-List. 


No. 200 West Baltimore St., 
_ BALTIMORE, MD. 


{ » FIELD. Opera, Marine, 1 Tour- 
‘ ist’s, ‘and general out-door day and 




















night *Double Perspective Glasses, of ex- 
traordinary power and wide field of ob- 
servation. Eye-glasses and Spectacles to strengtnen 
and improve the sight, without the distressing effect of 
frequent changes. Catalogue sent A inclosing stam: 
ONS, Oculist’s Optician, 687 Broadway, N 


52 GORHAM'S SILVER 
for Linen, Cards, Envel- 


sareeel 
EE. 













Boys 
are wild 
over it. 





3 71,School 
By mail81.12 St. Boston. 


Rifles, Shot Guns, Revolvers 


of every kind. Send stamp for Tilustrated Price-List to 
__ Great Western GUN WORKS, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Pala’ Meerschanms. 


and holders cut to order, re- 
ky and Boiled. 27 John St., 
oad 1109 Breadwey, N. ¥. 
Send for circular. P. O. Box 5009. , 


Phr log w, te Matar to SAMUEL 
oa. or circular to Sz 
renoio Sy mh S,389 Broadway, N.Y. 
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4i}CGrown Perfumes: 


ASK FOR THE NEW ODORS, 
“BUTTERFLY ORCHIS. 
“CROWN BOUQUET. 
*HAWTHORN BLOOM. 








* HIGH-LIFE BOUQUET. 
* MEADOW QUEEN. 
*TANGLEWOOD BOUQUET. 
*MATHIOLA. 


*WILD FLOWERS OF INDIA. 
SAMPLES OF NEW ODORS OPEN FOR TRIAL. 
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FOR SALE BY DRUGGISTS AND DEALERS IN 
FINE TOILET ARTICLES, 


THOMSON, LANGDON, & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 
Nos, 478 & 480 Broadway, New York. 


Imitation Silver Watches. 


American Style, 8 oz., $18; 6 
15; con. $13; Loz.) $12} 3 oa. $10; 
to match, $9 
each. Send Stamp for Illustrated 
routes. S Order six at once, and = 
tone free. No Acents. Sen by 
C.0.D. gE MET. 
WatcH FACTORY, 335 Broadway, 


New York. Box 3696. Send Postal Orders and we will 
send goods free. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
FOR OCTOBER, 1874. 


ConTENTS : 
THE EMIGRANT’S STORY. By J. T. Trzowsrmer. 
With Eight Illustrations, 

DECORATIVE ART AND ARCHITECTURE IN 
ENGLAND.—(First Paper.) By Monovurr D. 
Conway. 

With Twelve Illustrations. 

AN OLD TOWN BY THE SEA. By T.B. Atpzion. 
With Twenty-three [Uustrations. 

HUNTSMEN OF THE SEA. 
With Eight Illustrations. 

THE TWO ANCHORS. By R. H. Sropparp. 
With an Illustration, 

THE ISLES OF SHOALS. By Joun W. Cuapwiox. 
With Fifteen Illustrations. 

RAPE OF THE GAMP. 

Cnaprter V. Dust to Dust.—VI. Disaffection.—VII. 
The Rape of the Gamp.—VIIL Cross-Purposes. 
With Two Illustrations by Frepsricxs. 
SOME TALKS OF AN ASTRONOMER. —(Firat Pa- 
per.) By Prof. Suson Newooms. 
with Eleven Illustrations. 

AUNT JULIE. 

POND-LILIES. 

THE REPUBLICAN MOVEMENT IN EUROPE.— 
(Twelfth Paper.) By Emu.o CasTe.ac. 

VENUS.—A Briocrarustoat SKErTou. 

THE GOLDEN CITY. 

MY BOOKS. By Joun G. Saxz. 

EDITOR’S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S LITERARY RECORD. 

EDITOR’S SCIENTIFIC RECORD. 

EDITOR’S HISTORICAL RECORD. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 















Harper's Magcaztye for OctoLer offers unusual at- 
tractions to every class of readers. Among these 
are: 

A popular and splendidly-illustrated Poem by J. T. 
TRowsEiper ; 

The first of an admirable series of illustrated pa- 
pers, by Monourz D. Conway, on “ Decorative Art 
and Architecture” in England ; 

A graceful and picturesque paper, by T. B. Arpnron, 
on Portsmouth, profusely and beautifully illustrated ; 

A thrilling chapter of American whaling adventure, 
with effective illustrations ; 

A maguificently-illustrated paper on the Isles of 
Shoals ; 

A popular article on Astronomy (illustrated), by 
Professor Srson Newooms, of the United States Ob- 
servatory at Washington ; 

The continuation of “‘ Rape of the Gamp,” a thrill- 
ing serial story, illustrated by Freperioxs ; 

An illustrated Poem by R. H. Stopparp; 

The resumption of Senor Castxiar’s brilliant series 
of papers on the Republican Movement in Europe ; 

Three short stories of unusual power; 

Poems by Joun G. Saxz and Marearet E. Sancster; 
and 

Five Editorial Departments, full of entertaining and 
instructive reading on their various topics—social, 
literary, scientific, historical, and humorous. 





HARPER’S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
Onze Cory or rirazn ror Onn Yrak, $4 00, Postacz 
Preeam. 

HARPER’S MAGAZINE, HARPER'S WEERLY, or 
HARPER'S BAZAR will be sent for one year to any 
Subscriber in the United States, POSTAGE — 
PAID, on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publisher. 

Harper's Macaztne, Harrer’s Werxty, and wena s 
Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 
postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 
where received. 


Address HARPER & > BROTHERS, New York. 











| Prize Pleture sent free! A. 
THE TOLL- GATE! gevlous gem? Go chjectate neat 
Address, with stamp, EY, Burraxo, N. Y. 


ANOTHER CHANCE! 


FIFTH AND LAST | GIFT CONCERT 


IN AID OF THE 


PUBLIC LIBRARY OF Xv. 


POSTPONED TO 
November 30th, 1874. 
DRAWING CERTAIN AT THAT DATE. 
LIST OF GIFTS. 


One Grand Cash Gift............ $250,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 








One Grand Cash Gift... 75,000 
One Grand Cash Gift... 50,000 
One Grand Cash Gift 25,000 


5 Cash Gifts, $20,000 each 1 00,000 
10 Cash Gifts, 14,000 each 140,000 
15 Cash Gifts, 1 0.000 each 150,000 


20 Cash Gifts, 5,000 each 100,000 

25 Cash Gifts, 4,000 each 100,000 

30 Cash Gifts, 3,000each 90,000 

50 Cash Gifts, 2,000 each 100,000 

100 Cash Gifts, 1,000 each 100,000 
240 Cash Gifts, 500 each 120,000 
500 Cash Gifts, 100each 50,000 
19,000 Cash Gifts, 50 each 950,000 


Grand Total 20,000Gifts all cash 2,500,000 
PRICE OF TICKETS. 


..  ». - eer 50 00 
PN ccnte<penPucisdetallesdssevencses 25 00 
Tenth, or each Coupon ......... 5 00 
11 Whole Tickets for............ 500 00 
22 lef Tickets for................. 1,000 00 





For Tickets or information, 
Address 
THO. E. BRAMLETTE, 
Agent and Manager, 
Public Library Building, Louisville, Ky., 
Or THOS. H. HAYS & CO., 
609 Broadway, New York. 


Lovejoy’s New Style 
GLASS CUTTER 
AnD Putty KNIFE Va 
Cuts glass better than a dia- 
m-nd Everybody should have 
one. Any child can use it. 
Sent to your address on receipt 

of 50 cents and stamp by 

ALVAN L. LOVEJOY , 
229 Washington 8t., 

Boston, - - - Mass.= 


GEO. W. READ & co, 


MANUFACTURERS OF AND DEALERS IN 
All Kinds of Hard- Woods, in 


Logs, Plank, Boards, & Veneers, 


186 to 200 Lewis St., foot 5th & 6th Sts., E. R., N. ¥. 
Attention is especially invited to our stock of French, 
Walnut, and Ash Burls. mene and Curly Ma a 
Satinwood, Tulip, and wood ; also, Seasoned } 
hogany, Walnut, White, Spanish, and Red Cedar, and 
White Holly. ww lers by mail have prompt and 
careful attention. Send for Catalogue Price-List. 


Established 1858 

























The best and Gesect, Paint in the 
world for Iron, Tin or Wood. For sale by 
the Trade everywhere. “PRING E'S METALLIC 

PAINT CO., Manufacturers, 96 Cedar St., New York. 

CAUTION e—Purchasers and consumers are cau- 
tioned against imitations of our MreTaLuic PaInT. 
All genuine PRINCE’S METALLIC PAINT will 
bear our name and trade mark on each and every 

Send for a circular. 


*** With this truck one man 
can do the work of 6 men, with 
less liability to injure the piano. 
pIt is adapted to moving a piano 
on the level,upand down stairs, 
j and in and out of wagons. * * * 

Geo. Q. Day put an ordinary pi- 

“ano onthistrack and up theOp- 
- - me stairs(30 steps)alone, 
i eighs a ace €. 
ve) Date era. ug. 
al * ae and terms to Agents, 
& CO., Davenport, Iowa. 


$15.00 SHOT GUN. 


A double barrel gun, bar or front action locks; war- 
ranted genuine twist barrels, and a good shooter, or 70 
sale; with Flask, Pouch, and Wad-cutter, for $15. Can 
be sent C.O. D. with privilege to examine before paying 
bill. Send —— leur to P. POWELL & SON, 

alers, 238 Main St., ¢ Cincinnati, 0. 



























PERFECTION! 


BOKER’S BITTERS. 


Beware of Counterfeits. 


( | | VISITING Bee Poransparent 
1. 
CARDS! ! Iyprintedin Gol 1 


ee 8 doz.$1. have Agents ever: 
Outfits 25c. Samples 8c. F.K. Smith, Bangor, Me. 


TEWART'S 











SLATE& MARBLE MANTELS 


220 & 222 WEST 23° ST.N.Y 


50 HARDY FLOWERING 
BULBS (our No. 4 collec- 
tion) mailed to applicants en- 

$3 00. Illustrated Cat- 


BS y| slogus ot Bulbs free. WM. H. 
B UL +| SPOONER, Boston, Mass. 








BULBS! 
BULBS! 
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| ROGERS’ 
STATUARY, 


FOR HOUSE AND LAWN. 
Inclose 10 cents for Catalogue 
and prints, to 
JOHN ROGERS, 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





$100,000 GIVEN AWAY! 
NO POSTPONEMENT! 


Grand Musical Jubilee 


AT SIOUX CITY, IOWA, 
Thursday, November 26th, 1874. 


Agents wanted. For particulars address 
N. HATTENBACH & CO., Sioux City, Iowa. 







CONTAINS 1 inch brass alpha- 
bet and figures, stencil ink, and 
Z” brush; with it merchants, man- 
: ufacturers, farmers and others, 
Can mark boxes, barre!s, 
and } ikages for shipment, 
and n.ake show-cards, signs, 
etc. Post-paid for $1.00. 
\ J. F. Marss & Co., 


STENCIL COMBINATION] © Sip Dot ee, 
Cut Paper Patterns 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S SUITS 
HARPER'S BAZAR. 


These Patterns are Granrn To Frr any Fievrr, and 
are fitted with the greatest accuracy, #0 as to be ad- 
jnsted by the most inexperienced. Printed Direc- 
tions accompany each Pattern. The bust measure 
is taken for Ladies by passing a tape around the body 
under the arms, across tbe largest part of the shoulder 
blades, aud two inches above the fullest part of the 
chest; and for Children, straight around the body 
under the arms, 

The following Patterme are now ready: 

Vol. V. 
LADY’S SACQUE WRAPPER. ........csc0ees No. 4 
LADY'S LINGERIE (Dressing Sacque, Corset 
Cover, Night Sacque, Yoke Night Dress, Yoke 
Chemise, and Drawers).........-000..ssccees * 











(French Yoke 

Shirt, Night Shirt, Drawers, and Loug Dress- 

bat GOWER. 5.» scansdamneddnaihs snethise coceen “= 2 
HIGHLAND SUIT (for boy from 2to5 years old) “* 89 
BASQUE, with Grecian Cape, Open-front Over- 

skirt, and Full Trained Skirt................ * 39 
FULL DRESS TOILETTE (Low-Necked Basque 

with Grecian Bertha, Trained Over-skirt, and 

Men GO nawe cccccccevcvcccccsocesees co * 50 

"ol. VI. 

GIRL'S WARDROBE, Sacque, Sailor Blouse 

and Skirt, Basque fastened behind, Over- 

skirt, Low-Necked Over Dress, nd Bretelle 


Apron (for girl from 2 to 13 years old). ...... ~ = 
SLEEVELESS JACKET WALKING SUIT.... “ 15 
BLOUSE POLONAISE WALKING SUIT..... = 2 
LADIES’ AND MISSES’ BATHING OR GYM- 

errr “ 30 
PLEATED WAIST WALKING SUIT......... “ 32 


WALI Be iilee ecko cece: cseveesrzeccecece * 32 
ENGLISH WALKING JACKET SUIT ....... 89 
DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT, with 

Basque Back and Square ee “« @ 
TIGHT-FITTING DOU BLE-BREASTED RED- 

INGOTE, with French Round Skirt......... * 45 


DOUBLE-BREASTED PLAIN BASQUE, with 
Apron Front and Square Back Over-skirt and . 


Lome Wee Bibs ccsccccsccvesccscdcces ‘ 47 
DOLMAN DEMI-TRAINED SUIT...... ..... “« 48 
WATER-PROOF CLOAK, with Cape and 

nn, RR EE EEE Ree er Pern * 650 





TIGHT-FITTING SINGLE-BR 
INGOTE HOUSE DRESS.......... awesaninn ‘ 

BOY'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat with Cape, 
Jacket, Vest, Knee Pantaloons, and Knick- 
erbockers (for boy from 4 to 9 years old).... “* 52 

Vol. VII. 

YOUTH'S WARDROBE, Sack Overcoat, Dou- 
ble-Breasted English Walking Coat, Double- 
Breasted Vest, and Suspender Pantaloons 
(for youth from § to 15 years old).....-...... - % 

ENGLISH BASQUE, LONG OVER-SKIRT, and : 

‘ 


We BE IE > bdacduncinedncccescseses 11 
HENRI TROIS POLONAISE WALKING 

URE :stnctitnGeinhtnekenaduseesanweeamehshees “2 
HENRI TROIS BASQUE, with Greek Over- 

skirt and French Round Skirt............++. * 15 
MEDICIS SACGUE, with Demi Over-skirt and 

DONE PONE MEd a a 5.002 0 00080559000000008 “ 17 
MEDICIS BASQUE, with Apron Front Over- 

Skirt and Long Walking Skirt... == 


VALOIS DEMI-POLONAISE WALKING SUIT “ 21 
LADY’S RIDING HABIT (Postillion Basque 





and English Riding Skirt).........0-..-.+++ “ 22 
BELTED BASQUE, with Long Apron and Demi- 
SU . wincn cannabis tadidennss <eanee “ 98 
GIRL’S BASQUE, with Apron Front Over-skirt, 
and Skirt (for girl from 4 to 13 years old)... ‘* 25 
PLAIN BASQUE, LONG APRON with SCARF 
BACK, and DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT...... * a 
CUIRASS BASQUE, ROUND APRON, AND 
DEMI-TRAINED SKIRT.......- EF 
LADY'S GABRIELLE WRAPPER.........-- “ of 
FRENCH SACQUE, AND DEMI-TRAINED 
SKIRT with Pleated Back.............+.+++ * 41 


The Publishers will send either Pattern by mail, 
prepaid, on receipt of TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. Nine 
Patterns will be sent for $200. No patterns separated 
or exchanged, 

In ordering, please specify the Number of paper con- 
taining Suit, and send Bust Measure. Dealers supplied 
at the usual disconnt. 


“Her feet from ‘neath 
her petticoat, like little 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
mice crept in and out,” 
said Sir John Suckling 


CHA Bh A a of his sweetheart. Do 
you know a ? Be- 
oes, 


cause she wore ENGLISH CHANNEL SI or 
would have if they had been made three hundred 
years ago. Ladies, buy no other. 


& “Invested in Stocks and Gold ays 
c) 1) to 5 I 000 200 per cai. amonth. Send for 
particulars, Tumbridge & Co.,Bankers, 2 Wall St.,N. Y. 





$5 ) C9) per day at home. Terms free. Address 
us Oa! Geo. Stinson & Co., Portland, Maine. 











By Using 


It loo 













quickly 


FFER.—TWO “ Elevators” will be given FREE as 
to those who Subscribe for ** SMITH’S ILLUSTRATED PATTE. 
ng One Dollar and Ten Cents. Best and cheapest — 


i 
: my Book in the wor 
cut inside of skirt, with 
eae oY P. 0 Box 5055. 


SPECIAL NOTICE,| tu: 


HARPER’S 


THE TRIBUNE. 


A CHANCE TO SAVE MONEY. 


em Either or all of Hanrer & Broturrs’ Period- 

icals, WEEKLY, BAZAR, or MONTHLY, will 

be sent with the WEEKLY and SEMI-WEEKLY NEW 

YORK TRIBUNE for one year at the following great- 

ly reduced rates: 

Weerxty Tarune, with Weexry, Bazar, or Pike, 
TROUT 00 ccconccececccvccesccceccescece 

Weex.y Trisvune, with Werxiy and Bazan 8 10 

Weskty Taisvcnsg, with Werxiy and Montu- 


Weskty Tatecne, with Bazanand Montary 8 10 
Werxty Triseneg, ‘vith Wrexy, Bazar, and 
PRET ccvconccssecsoosecesccansapences 11 14 


NOTE.—The Sem1-Weexty Trrecne, instead of 
the Weexty Trisvne, wil) be sent with either of the 
Harperr’s Prriopicats on receipt of One Dollar 
additional to the above rates. 

@”~ Address all orders and remittances, 


THE TRIBUNE, 
NEW YORK. 


Hyacinths, Tulips, 
CROCUS, LILIES, 


and all other Bulbs for planting 
in the autumn; also, 


Bulb Glasses, Fancy Flower- 
Pots, Fern Cases, 
Winter- Flowering Plants. 
The largest and finest assort- 

=’ ment in the country. 
x me PRICES MODERATE. 


— =_—— 


Descriptive Catalogue mailed to all applicants FREE. 
HENRY A. DREER, 
714 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


WATERS’ NEW SCALE PIANOS, 
SQUARE AND UPRIGHT, 372,(% Dent made. 
ea 


WATERS’ Concerto ORGANS 
can not be excelled in tone or beauty; they defy 
competition. The Concerto Stop és a fine 
Imitation of th Human Voice, 

All are warranted for 6 years. PRICES 
EXTREMELY LOW /forcash or part cash, 
and balance in monthly or quarterly pay- 
ments, Second-hand instruments taken 
in exchange for new} also, for sale at great 
bargains. AGENTS WANTED in every 
County in the U.S. A liberal discount fo 
Teachers, Ministers, Churches, Schools, Lodges, &c. Tle 
lustrated Casalognes mailed. 

HORACE WATERS & SON, 
481 Broadway, New York. P.0. Box 3567. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE, WEEKLY, and BAZAR. 
copy of either will be sent for one year, POSTAGE 
PREPAID, to any Subscriber in the United States, 
on receipt of Four Dollars by the Publishers. 
Haxurer’s Magazine, Hanren’s W eexty, and Haregsr’s 

Bazar, for one year, $10 00; or any two for $7 00; 

postage payable by the Subscriber at the office 

where received. 

An Extra Copy of either the Magazine, Wrerty, or 
Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 
Suusonipers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or, Six 
Copies for $20 00, without extra copy: postage yable 
at the offices where received. ~~ 

The Postage within the United States is for the 
Macazine 24 cents a year, for the Werxty or Bazar 
20 cents a year, payable yearly, semi-yearly, or quar- 
terly, at the office where received. Subscriptions from 
the Dominion of Canada must be accompanied with 
24 cents additional for the Magazin, or 20 cents for 
the Werxty or Bazar, to prepay the U.S. postage. 

The Volnmes of the Magazinz commence with the 














Numbers for June and December of each year. Sab- 
scriptions may commence with any Number. When 


no time is specified, it will be understood that the 
subscriber wishes to begin with the first Number of 
the current Volume, and back Numbers will be sent 
accordingly. 

The Volumes of the Wrrxry and Bazar commence 
with the year. When no time is specified, it will be 
understood that the subscriber wishes to commence 
with the Number next after the receipt of his order. 

In remitting by mail, a Post-Office Order or Draft 
payable to the order of Harrrn & Broturns is prefer- 
able to Bank Notes, eince, shonld the Order or Draft 
be lost or stolen, it can be revewed without loss to 
the sender. oy Ste 

Tree ror Apvertiarye ty Harren’s WErkiy anp 
Harrrr’s Bazar. 

Harper's Weekly.—Inside Pages, $200 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $4 00 per Line—each insertion. 

Harper's Bazar.—$1 0 per Line; Cuts and Display, 
$1 25 per Line—each insertion. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


AY ANTED AGENTS,— Worthy the special no- 

tice of old and experienced canvassers. ‘‘ Coir’s 
Vovaes or Lire”—line engraving—childhood, youth, 
manhood, old age. Sold by subscription only. Price 
reduced to suit the times. Nothing like it ever offered 
to the American public. Rare chance and inducements. 





ddress B, RUSSELL, Publisher, Boston. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 
LADIES, SAVE YOUR DRESSES! 
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“ SHITH’S INSTANT DRESS ELEVATOR.” 


the dress in the Latest Style, It changes the “train” into 
a“ straight front” wathies 

Can be changed 
* They give perfect satisfaction ” is the verdict of all who try 
y save many times their cost in one dress. This * Elevator” is 
the only one that will let the dress down after bei 
Beware oft MITATIONS, y THLESS ! 
CAUTION. See that each is stamped “ Smith's Instant Dress Elevator.” 


dress in ome second, and back again as 
rom one dress to another in two eninusest 
them. 


elevated. 
they are WORSE Wor’ 
MAILED FREE. Wholesale, $30 per gross. 
a Premium 
RN BAZAAR” 





Send stamp for Illustrated Catalogue. 
A. BURDETTE SMITH, 914 Broadway, N. Y. 












Hussey’s National Cottage 
Architecture. 

New & Original Designs, Working 

Scale Drawings, and Betails for all 

_ Styles of low-priced Houses, with 

Specifications and Cost. Just pub- 

lished. Royal quarto, Postpaid, $6. 


“RATIONAL *{ 1,000 Worxrne Daawriyes, 





NATIONAL Plans, Details, Specifica- 


tions, and Estimates. Twx ive 


ARCHITECT. ) Doxcans, postpaid. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL t Six Doutars, 
STAIRBUILDER. ape. 
MONCKTON’S NATIONAL } Sx Douians, 
CARPENTER and JOINER.) Po*'psid. 
Orange Judd Company, 245 Broadway, N.Y. 


Brees ENGINE. — The 
LOWEST-PRICED GOOD EN- 
GINE EVER CONSTRUCTED. 
BOILER and ENGINE made of the 
best Charcoal Iron. Compact, Sub- 
stantial, Economical, and easily 
managed. 
Boiler, Governor, Pumps, and all 
rimmings complete for running at 
the low price of 

3 Horse-Power, . . $251 50 

412 « - « « 308 50 
Delivered on cars, boxed, at shops. 

FOOS & JAYNE,109 Liberty St.,N. Y. 


\ ANTED.— BOOK AGENTS are wanted to 
canvass for the sale of the Life of Admtral 
Foote, U. S. N., by Prof. James M. Hoppin, Yale Col- 
lege, by subscription, in every city and town in the 
United States. A book that records the deeds of one 
of America’s noblest heroes. Agents are also wanted 
to sell other books of thrilling interest and of the 
highest importance. Terms liberal. For further par- 
ticulars address AVERY BILL, 


Care of Harper & Brothers, New York. 
0 FIRST-CLASS AGENTS WANTED 
On Potter's Complete 

BIBLE ENCYCLOPEDIA. 
Contains 2000 quarto pages and 8000 Illustrations. A 
Bisse Dictionary, & Turo1oewar Diortionary, a Bro- 
@rapnicaL Drorronary, and an Eoorrstastioat Dro- 
Tron aRy all in one. No other work like it. Covers the 
whole field of Religious Literature. In Two noble Vol- 
umes. Vol. L. now ready. For Circulars, terms, &c., ad- 

dress JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Phila. 


A Printing Office for $15.00! 
Young America Press, 3 founts of type with spaces, 
two cases, composing stick, leads, ink, furniture, tweez- 
ers, &c. Address JOS. WATSON, 73 Cornhill, Boston, 
Mass., or 53 Murray St., New York. Send for Circular. 


$2500 A YEAR 


made with our grand 


COMBINATION PROSPECTUS. 
Represents 50 different books. Agents say this is the 
BEST THING EVER TRIED. 

The books sell themseives in every family, and good 
men can make a business for lifein one county. Agente 
wanted on these and our magnificent editions of Family 
Bibles. Full particulars free on application. Address 
JOHN E. POTTER & CO., Publishers, Philadelphia. 


U ‘ T By his comrade, } D. W. 
h I T C A R S ()! ¢ Peters, U.S.A. The only 
Authentic and Authorized Life published ; 600 pages ; 
beautifully illustrated. Agents wanted every where, 


20,000 already sold. Circulars of all our works free. 
Address DUSTIN, GILMAN, & CO., Hartford, Conn. 


: rage ~ All the BEST, useful Novelties, 
Novel De 0 Chromos, Pens, Stationery, &c. 

Agents Wanted. Catalogue free. 
Pivms & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 
AGENTS WANTED! DIPLOMA AWARDED 


formeeiw PICTORIAL BIBLES 


1300 Illustrations. Address, for Circulars, 
A. J. HOLMAN & CO., 980 ARCH S8t., Phila. 


j 7 ALL ST. Stock Speculations fully explained in the 

Wall Street Reporter; also, the new method of 
operating in Puts, Calls, or Double Privileges, by in- 
vesting from $10 to $100. Mailed free by L. W. Hamit- 














ton & Co., Stock Brokers, 48 Broad Street, New York. ; 





by ‘ AGENTS 
$72 00 EACH WEEK. @S5i23 
every where. Business strictly legitimate. Particu- 
lars free. Address J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 
| fa amar case of either Diabetes, Gravel, In- 

flammation of Kidneys and Bladder, or Brick 
Dust Deposit, that “ Constitution Water” will not 
cure. For sale by al! druggists. 





ASELL SEMINARY ror Youne Women, 

AUBURNDALE (near Boston). 
Advantages superior: terms reasonable. Address 
CHARLES C. BRAGDON, Principal. 

SAMPLE to Agents. Ladies’ Combina- 

ree tion Needle -Book, with Chromos. Send 
stamp. Dean & Co., New Bedford, Mase. 

GENTS WANTED.— Men or women. $34 


a week or $100 forfeited. Valuable samples free. 
Write at once to F. M. REED, Eighth St., New York. 


y A WEEK to Male and Female Agents in their lo- 
cality. Costs NOTHING to try it. Particulars 
FREE. P.O. VICKERY & CO., Augusta, Me. 


FO RTU N For Att, inthe Rubber Stamp 
Busine+s. Address Dorman'’s 


Stencil and Stamp Works, Battimore, Mp 


35 A MONTH. Agents wanted. Ten best 
ape selling articles in the world. Circulars free. 
Address 


J. BRONSON, Detroit, Michigan. 
r Made Rapidly with Stencil and Key Check 
Money Outfits. Catalogues, Samples and full par- 
8. M. Srexoren, 117 Hanover St., Boston. 


ticulars Free. 


AGENTS WANTED, Samples sent 
5000 free »y mail. Two new articles, salable as 
fidur. Address N. H. WHITE, Newark, New Jersey. 


N ISS CHAFFEE’S French and English 
Boarding School for Young Ladies and Misses, 94 








Cathedral St., Baltimore, Md. Reopens 2ist Sept. 





HARPER & BROTHERS 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS 


1. 
CAIRNES’S POLITICAL ECONOMY. Some Lead- 
ing Principles of Political Economy Newly Ex- 


pe | By J. E. Carnes, M.A., meritus Pro- 
lessor of Political Economy in University Coliege, 
London. Crown Svo, Cloth, $2 50. 


Ii. 

NIMROD OF THE SEA; or, The American Whale- 
man. By Wiiutam M. Davis. With many Illustra- 
tions. 12mo, Cloth, $2 00, 

IIL 

HYDROPHOBIA. Hydrophobia: Means of Avoidin 
its Perils and Preventing its Spread, as Discussed 
at one of the Scientific Soirees of the Sorbonne. 
By H. Bov.ry, Member of the Institute of France, 
General Inspector of the Veterinary Schools of 
France, &c., &c. Translated by A. Liautaxn, 
M.D., V.8., Principal Surgeon and Professor of 
Comparative Anatomy and Surgery in the New 
York College of Veterinary Surgeons. S8vo, Paper, 
85 cents. 

IV. 


CAPTAIN TYSON'S ARCTIC ADVENTURES. 
Arctic Experiences: containing Captain George E. 
Tyson's Wonderful Drift on the Ice-Floe, a History 
of the Polaris Expedition, the Cruise of the Tigress, 
and Rescue of the Polaris Survivors. To which is 
added a General Arctic Chronology. Edited by E. 
Varte Brake. With Map and numerous Iilustra- 
tions. Svo, Cloth, $4 00. 


, 


MOTLEY'S JOHN OF BARNEVELD. The Life 
and Death of John of Barneveld, Advocate of 
Holland. With a View of the Primary Causes 
and Movements of “The Thirty Years’ War.” By 
Joun Loruror Mor.ey, D.C.L., Author of “The 
Hise of the Dutch Republic,” “ History of the United 
Netherlands,” &c. With Illustrations. In Two Vol- 
umes. 8vo, Cloth, $7 00. (Uniform with Motley's 
* Dutch Republic” and “ United Netherlands.") 

VL 

SCHWEINFURTH’'S HEART OF AFRICA. The 
Heart of Africa; or, Three Years’ Travels and Ad- 
ventures in the Unexplored Regions of the Centre 
of Africa. From 1868 to 1871. By Dr.Grore Sonwein- 
FurtH. Translated by Evie~ E. Faerwer. With an 
Introdnction by Winwoom Reape. Illustrated by 
about 130 Woodents from Drawings made by the 
Author, and with Two Maps. 2 vols., 8vo, Cloth, 
$8 00. 

VIl. 


STANLEY'S COOMASSIE AND MAGDALA. 
Coomassie and Magdala: a Story of Two British 
Campaigns in Africa, By Henry M. Stantey. With 
Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, Cloth, $3 50. 

VITL 

PRIME'S UNDER THE TREES. Under the Trees, 
By Samvuct Inenavs Prime. Crown 8vo, Cloth, 
$2 00. a 

TALMAGE'S OLD WELLS DUG OUT. Old 
Wells Dug Out: being a Third Series of Sermons. 
By T. De Wirr Tatmaer. With a Picture of the New 
Brooklyn Tabernacle. 12mv, Cloth, $2 00. (Uni- 
form with the First and Second Series of Talmage's 
Sermons.) 


x. 

NORDHOFF'S NORTHERN CALIFORNIA, North- 
ern California and the Sandwich Islands. By 
Cuarirs Norpuorr, Author of “California: for 
Health, Pleasure, and Residéace,” &c., &c. Pro- 
fusely Illustrated. 8vo, Cloth, $2 50. 

















THE NEW NOVELS 


PUBLISHED BY 


HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 


Mrs. OLIPHANT’S For Love and Life 


75 cents. 


8vo, Paper, 


TROLLOPE'’S Doctor Thorne. Popular Edition. 8vo, 
Paper, 75 cents, 


PAYN’S The Best of Husbands. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


DE MILLE'S The Living Link, Illustrated. 8vo, 
Paper, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


Miss BRADDON'’S Taken at the Flood. 8vo, Paper, 
75 cents. 


ROBINSON'S Second-Cousin Sarah. Tlustrated. 
8vo, Paper, 75 cents. 
Miss MULOCK’S My Mother and I. Illustrated. 


12mo, Cloth, $1 50; 8vo, Paper, 50 cents. 
TROLLOPE'S Lady Anna. 8vo, Paper, 50 centa. 


BENEDICT'S John Worthington's Name. §8vo, Pa- 
ner, $1 00; Cloth, $1 50. 


VICTOR HUGO'S Ninety-Three. 12mo, Cloth, $i 75; 
8vo, Paper, 25 cents. 


PAYN’S At Her Mercy. 8vo, Paper, 60 centa. 


THE BLUE RIBBON. By the Author of “St.Olave's,” 
* Jeanie’s Quiet Life,” ‘‘Meta’s Feith,” &c. 8vo, 
Paper, 50 cents. 


BLACK'S A Princess of Thule. 

em Hanrer & Baorueus will send either af the above 
works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the 
United States, on receipt of the price, 


Svo, Paper, 75 cents. 


ew Harren’s Cataroaur mailed free on receipt of 
Ten Cents in postage stamps, 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Frawkun Sovarke, N. Y. 


ALE AND FEMALE AGENTS.— Most fortunate 
chance to make money pleasantly, respectably. 
Surely, $50 weekly. Address, for circulars, 
O. F. TEMPLETON, 615 Broadway, N. Y. 


| OX DECALCOMANIE, varnish, instructions, &c., 
for T5c. J. JAY GOULD, Bostox, Masa. 


£10 A DAY. Employment for all. Patent Novel- 
ties. Gro. L. Feiron & Co., 119 Nassau St., N. Y. 








SHORT HAND, i’recis. Send stamp 


for circular. J. A. Gray, P. O. Box 4847, N. ¥. 


BATH A MONTH to Agents, Address ©. M. 
“D Linineton & Bro., New York or Chicago. 
$10 PER DAY Guaranteed, Someeting 
sts new in the Stamp line. Particulars free. ° 
dress Inpesrrvotis.e Stamp Co., 3 Ann Street, N. Y 


AGENTS Boston Novelty Go. Boston, Mase 
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SouTHERN Reser. ‘‘Come on, boys! Old Grant’s bluster about our killing Republicans is 


only a Military Scarecrow, after all.” 





Bradley, Pray, & Co. 


- Manufacturers 


ARRIAGES 


AND 


ROAD 
WAGONS 


OF THE 


BEST QUALITY. 
Warerooms: 
558 BROADWAY. 


WRITE TO THE TRAVELERS IN- 
SURANCE COMPANY, at Hartford, Conn., or 


apply toany Agent, fora Lifeor General Accident Policy. 
ry Y \ 
7 Fea 


9 ’, » “ 





— aS = —— ? 
a St ee 






Bubb 
P. 0. Box 5712. 


KNABE 








JUST THE TOY YOUR CHILDREN WANT. 
<x 4 and water contained in a tight receptacle attached to the pipe. No dish of suds to overturn. 87 300 
es blown without refilling. ¢27 Sold by all Toy Dealers, or mailed postpaid for Fifty Cents by 


Read this Twice. 


Waltham Watches. 


These celebrated Watches have been greatly im- 
proved during the present year, and several new sizes 
added to the list. The stem-winding and setting at- 
tachment can now be had with any grade or size, 
and all the old-established grades of key-winders are 
also made as before. Any one who contemplates 
buying a watch, either now or in the future, should 
send for our new Descriptive Price-List, which is now 
ready AND SENT FREE, This describes all 
the Watches, large and small, Ladies’ and Gentlemen’s, 
Gold and Silver, with prices of each, and contains 
besides information in relation to watches useful to 
every one. It also ‘oe in full our plan of send- 
ing single Waltham Watches at low prices to an 
place in the Union by mail or express, with the bill 
to collect on delivery—with privilege to the purchaser 
to open the package and examine the watch before 
paying, and with no obligation to take it unless en- 
tirely satisfactory. Thousands have obtained gen- 
uine Waltham Watches from us in this way, and all 
have received full value for their money. A large as- 
sortment of extra heavy cases for the Pacific trade al- 
ways on hand. Every one should send for a Price- 
List, as the farther yon live from New York the more 
advantage it is to deal with us. When you write 
please mention that advertisement was seen in Har- 
per’s Werkiy. Address 


HOWARD & CO., No. 222 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
HKFISHERMEN! 
TWINES AND NETTING, 


MANUFAOTURED BY 


WM. E. HOOPER & SONS, 
ta¥~ Send for Price-List. Baltimore, Md. 





Asbestos Materials, 


Asbestos Roofing, Paints, Cements, Roof Coating, 
Sheathing, &c. H.W. JOHNS, 87 Maiden Lane, N.Y., 
Established 1853. Patentee and Sole Manufacturer. 








KET SOAP BUBBLE TOY. 


- ~~ 





—. ZE-—— Ss 





8. B. BLISS, General Agent, 34 Barclay Street, New York. 


Grand, Square, & Upright PIANOS, 


New York House, No. 112 Fifth Ave. 


WM, KNABE & CO., BALTIMORE and 


NEW YORK, 





WEEKLY. 


| SEPTEMBER 26, 1874. 


“The leaves were for the healing of the | give almost immediate relief, and speedily effec; 
nations.” acure. All authors writing upon Smart-Weed 
speak particularly about a dose of it producing a 

A VALUABLE 


warmth and peculiar tingling sensation through- 
out the system. ‘This is especially the case when 
M E D I i I NA L H ER B. in win given aud indicates a perfect arous- 
ing of the whole system, as if from inaction avd 
sleep, and resembles a shock of electricity, only 
that it is more lasting in effect. The whole ays- 
tem and its various functions are aroused to per- 
form their normal functions by its electrical ef- 
fect upon the nervous system: Hence, too. its 
Smart-WexED, sometimes called Water-Pep- | great and masterly control over Rheumatic ‘apd 
per, but known by Botanists as Polygonum Punc- Neuralgic Affections, for which it is particularly 
tatum, is a well-known, very common, and mod- | @dvised by medical authors, and in which it has 
est little plant found growing in ditches, low | performed remarkable cures. “It should be used 
grounds, among rubbish, and about brooks and | 1" these cases both externally and internally. 
water-courses, flowering in August and Septem- | Being a great Diaphoretic, or Sweating Medicine, 
ber. In many sections’ of this country it is a | aids greatly in relieving pain, but, independently 
deservedly highly-esteemed family remedy. The | of that, it possesses great anodyne or soothing 
Indians also make great use of this plant for the | properties, that render it far ahead of any “‘ Pain 
cure of various diseases. But neither the Indians | Killer,” (so called), ‘Instant Relief,” “Golden 
nor the whites learned one-tenth of the value of | Relief,” or any other pain remedy that has ever 
this modest little weed, as they had no method | been offered to the public. Besides, it is perfect- 
of extracting its virtues without the application | ly harmless, which is not the case with many of 
of heat, which destroys most of its properties, | the preparations patented and put up for sale by 
and usually made a tea from the dried herb, that | Quacks, ‘Indian Doctors,” and those knowing 
had been kept on hand for a long time, until it | nothing of the delicate and intricate structure of 
had lost most of its medical properties. No edu- | the human system, nor the action of medicines 
cated chemist had ever tried to make an analysis | upon it. My Extract of Smart-Weed is not a 
of the plant and produce an extract from it upon | secret Patent Medicine, no patent having been 
scientific principles, by a cold process, until I, | asked for or obtained upon it, and its ingredients 
having become convinced of the wonderful med- | are no secret—all that I claim is that, as an 
ical virtues of this little weed, investigated its | educated and skilled analytical and practical 
properties and made an extract from the fresh Chemist, I have devised ® superior process for 
herb, by a cold process—using no heat at all, but | bringing out and obtaining the most valuable 
bringing out its juices, oils, and volatile proper- | properties of the plants from which my Com- 
ties complete and unimpaired. If this remedy | pound I°xtract is made. This I have done only 
had heretofore been valuable, when prepared in | after great expense in erecting machinery for 
the most crude manner, from the long dried herb grinding, pressing, and percolating. I wish 
and by the application of heat, that destroyed so | particularly to call public attention to my Ex- 
much of its virtues, I reasoned that it must, | tract of Smart-Weed as a remedy for all Colds, 
when properly prepared, by a cold ‘process, and | Febrile and Inflammatory Attacks, Nor can I 
from the freshly-dried herb, prove a wonderfully | too highly extol it as a remedy for Inflammation 
efficacious and potent remedy for human suffer- | of the Kidneys and Bladder, Gravel, and to 
ing. And I can assure the people, upon my | break up the cold stage of Fever and Ague, or 
honor, as a professional man, that in its use, | Chills and Fever. ah! Ba 
since thus preparing it, my most sanguine ex- As an external application, it is a perfect 
pectations have been more than realized. I have | Panacea, if there ever was one. No family can 
found it to contain medicinal properties which | afford to be one day without it in the house. 
steeping in water could not bring out at all, as | Besides, it is equally as good for the horse as 
they are resinous principles. With my Extract, | for man. It subdues inffammation of all kinds. 
containing all these medical properties unim- | Used as a gargle and applied freely externally 
paired, I have been enabled to produce most as- | to the throat, it is a sovereign remedy in Diph- 
tonishing remedial effects. By much study, a | theria and Quinsy or Inflammation of the Ton- 
large experience in prescribing this and other | sil Glands. To all Wounds, Bruises, Sprains, 
medicines, and very close observation, I have | Burns, Bee Stings, Insect and Snake Bites, 
been enabled to compound and combine with the | Frost Bites, Chilblains, Caked Breast, Swollen 
simple Extract of Smart-Weed extracts of other | Glands, Rheumatism, and, in short, to any and 
medicinal herbs and roots, that greatly improve | all ailments, whether afflicting man or beast, re- 
its power and usefulness, both as an internal and | quiring a direct external application, either to 
external remedy; besides, they so flavor and | allay inflammation or soothe pain, or both, Ex- 
modify it as to remove its pungent, smarty taste, | tract of Smart-Weed can not be excelled. I do 
and render it a pleasant remedy for both adults | not extol this medicine as a cure-all, nor is it 
and children. ‘The greatest difficulty that I ex- | necessary to mention all the diseases wherein it 
perience in the way of introducing this most | will be found to effect cures, as I have said 
valuable remedy to the public, is the fact that | enough to indicate its properties, and the in- 
‘Smart-Weed is such a common and unpretend- | telligent will at once see wherein its use may 
ing looking little herb that people are apt to | properly be extended. Recolleet, it is sold under 
think that it can not possess any great or valu- | a positive guarantee. If, after using two-thirds 
able medical properties. Had I prepared my | of the contents of the bottle, you are not satis- 


Extract of Smart-Weed, put it up and labeled | fied with it, return the bottle to me and your 
it with some great name, and told the people | money will be promptly refunded. Allow me 
that the herbs of which it was composed ivere | ‘to say, in conclusion, that my Compound Ex- 
the Saharah Desert on the backs of camels, and | cases, which can not be said of many medicines 
brought across the Atlantic Ocean for my special | put up for.sale to the people. So harmless is it 
use, and that its ingredients were therefore very | that it may be given in small doses of five to ten 
been thereby inspired with greater confidence in | far more effective and much safer than any 
it. But I prefer to deal honestly with the people, | ‘‘Soothing Syrup” or ‘**Cordial” ever put up, 
and tell them that the chief ingredient of my | and will not injure the child as they do. My Ex- 
seen growing by the roadside, in.all parts of | gists, both in this and many foreign countries. 
North America, and known as Smart-Weed. I 

believe that God has caused to grow, in each DR PIERCE’S 
calculated for the cure of the diseases that pre- 

vail in the section of country where those plants TEW WwW 

are found—that ‘‘the leaves were for the healing IN E OR K, 
remedies we employ the better, if we would _epns 

thoroughly investigate and understand those we COMMON -SENSE 

have at home. So far as Smart-Weed has been 

employed by the medical profession, it has won 

golden opinions, notwithstanding the fact that ’ 
preparation of it to use, owing to heat being al- 

ways employed in extracting its properties. A 

celebrated medical author says: ‘‘A friend of FOR ALL PEOPLE: 
mer Complaint. He had employed a great va- oR, 

riety of the usual means for relief, but all ap- " NE TIFIED 

peared unavailing. ‘The child was finally given MEDICINE SIMI LIF IE] ’ 
arrested the vomiting and purging in a short | HUNDRED large pages, strongly bound in 
time, and without the aid of other medicine en- cloth, and profusely illustrated with numerous 
tirely restored the little patient.” As a remedy original wood engravings, and with a fine steel 
seen my Extract of Smart-Weed equaled, yet I | aration for the press, and will be issued in a 
have used all the most modern and approved | few months. It will be the cheapest Med- 
medicines usually employed in that disease. | ical Book ever published, costing only 
cious in all Bowel Complaints, Cramps, and | their subscriptions NOW, it will be sent, post- 
Pains in the Stomach, by reason of the Jamaica paid, as soon as out for $1 00, which scarcely 
Ginger, which, with other valuable ingredients, | covers the cost of publication. Recollect, you 
my Extract—hence the name Compound Extract | twmepiaTey if you desire to procure it at the 
of Smart-Weed. The Ginger and other ingre- | reduced price. It will be the most practical, 
dients not only add greatly to the value of the comprehensive, and plainly-written Family Doc- 
tration, and render it more pleasant to take by | information nowhere else to be found, for the 
imparting an agreeable fiavor to it, but also en- young and old, male and female, single and 
ikanee its value as an external application. In | married. Published by the author, and sold 
in ya or old, as well as in Cholera and Chol- | registered letters will be at my risk. Address, 
era Infantum, the symptoms of which are severe 
vomiting and purging, feeble pulse, with cold or R. V. PIERCE, BD., 
World’s Dispensary, Buffalo, N.Y. 


collected in Africa by the Arabs, carried across | tract of Smart-Weed is a safe remedy in all 
expensive, I have no doubt that ‘some would have | drops in milk to infants for Colic, and will be 
Compound Extract is the modest little plant | tract of Smart-Weed is now sold by most drug- 
climate and region, those medicinal plants best 

of the nations,” and that the fewer far-fetched THE 

heretofore they have had only a very imperfect 

IN PLAIN ENGLISH, 

ours had an only child dangerously ill with Sum- 

Smart-Weed, and it was entirely successful. It | To be a book of from SEVEN TO NINE 
for Dysentery (or Bloody Flux) I have never |. portrait of the author, is now in course of prep- 
The Smart-Weed is rendered still more effica- $1 50, postpaid, and to all those who send in 
is compounded with the Smart-Weed in making | must enclose your subscription to the author 
Smart-Weed as a remedy for internal adminis- | tor Book ever published, containing important 
all cases of Diarrhoea, whether acute or chronic, only by direct subseription. All money sent in 
clammy skin, my Extract of Smart-Weed will 
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R. V. PIERCE, M.D., 
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THE ARTIST ON STONE. 


Ovr beautiful double-page illustration repre- 
sents a scene quite common to the streets of 
London. A strolling ‘‘artist” with a certain 
degree of cleverness for off-hand drawing goes 
about the city seeking the most favorable locali- 
ties for attracting the crowds. Here he drops 
upon the sidewalk, and taking out his crayons, 
proceeds'to delineate his subject upon the smooth 
surface of the pavement. This he does with 
considerable dexterity, acquired in the constant 
use of his pencil. The drawings are all done in 
colors, often ill matched, to be sure, and quite 
inappropriate to the subject, but sometimes with 
admirable fitness and wonderful effect. The 
subject chosen for illustration is generally that 
“pon which the gossip of the day turns. In the 
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FRIENDS OF FLOWERS. 


picture before us the artist seems to have chosen 
the Shah, who was then the lion of the day. 
He is just putting on the finishing touches to 


| what seems to be a very indifferent likeness of 
| the Persian monarch. But the spectators are 
| pleased—at least there is no indication to the 
contrary —and if the effort satisfies them, the | 


artist cares but little for the opinion of any one 
else. Sometimes for variety's sake he will sketch 


| the portrait of one of the by-standers, and if he 
| succeeds in working up a fair picture, he is over- 


whelmed with applause. But however he may 
delight in the praises of the crowd, he is by no 
means disposed to let the matter end there. A 
glance at the lines he has written above the 


sketches shows that his object is not so much to 


win applause as it is to get shillings, and when 
the weather is fair and the times easy, he gets 














plenty of both. But there are rainy and cold and | South Africa were all connected, though not at 


foggy days, when he can not work, and then his 
pockets are empty, and he must go hungry and 
bedless. Occasionally in the large cities of our 
own country one of these singular characters 
makes his appearance, and for a time amuses 
the people, fills his purse, and then disappears, 
nobody knows where. 


THE FAUNA OF NEW ZEALAND. 

In a paper upon the geographical relations of 
the New Zealand fauna, Captain Hutton, a well- 
known naturalist of that country, attempts to 
show that this is the remainder of a continental 
fauna, and that there was one epoch during which 
South America, New Zealand, Australia, and 


the same time; also, that New Zealand became 
isolated before the spread of the mammals, and 
has never since then been completely submerged. 
Subsidence next followed, and the evidence then 
points to a second continent, stretching from 
New Zealand to Lord Howe's Islands and New 
Caledonia, and extending into Polynesia for an 
unknown distance, but certainly not so far as the 
Sandwich Islands. Subsidence again followed, 
and New Zealand was reduced for a long time 
to a number of islands, upon many of which the 
moa lived. ‘This was followed by an elevation ; 
these islands became connected, and a large isl- 
and existed disconnected from Polynesia. This 
was once more followed by subsidence, and the 
geography of New Zealand assumed somewhat 
of its present character. 
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IN TOW. 

THe small boat in tow of the river steamer is 
\ familiar sight to those who go daily on the wa 
tcr, and to the spectator it seems a very safe and 

isv matter to make fast and ride in the wake 
«f the larger vessel. So it is to the experienced 
hand: but Jet any ordinary landsman undertake 
the chances are ten to one that he will 
capsize his boat and give himself a good ducking 
in the bargain. Any ove can hitch on while the 
steamer is lying quietty at the dock, but to do so 
while she is in motion is quite another matter, 
oe know just what to do, and how and when to 
] we highly important points not easily learn 
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To jump on the, passing railroad train is 
hardly more difficult, and certainly not more 
nerilous. ‘The illustration on this page, made 
from a drawing by Antuur Hopxkrys, presents a 
lively view « fan incident at sea, where the dan- 
yuld seem to be even greater than on the 
A pilot having taken 


comparatively quiet river. 
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a ship well out of port, jumps into the small boat, 
which falis astern, and now he shouts the order 
to “‘let go” the line. ‘I'he little craft is evident- 
ly manned by skillful sailors, who know their 
business, and who would laugh at our fears for 
their safety. ‘he boat is built for the heavy 
waves, and though the ride may be a rough one, 
it is jolly fun to the stout-hearted inmates, who 
are used to the perils of the deep. 


THE SHAKSPEAREAN GARDEN. - 


Many of the allusions made by Shakspeare 
to plants and their products involve or seem to 
acknowledge the superstitions and credulities of 
former ages, especially as recorded in books. 
He tells us that fern seed has the power of ren- 
dering a person invisible ; that the use of rose- 
mary quickens the memory; that the sudden 
perishing of the bay-tree is ominous of evil ; that 
the use of fennel improves the sight; and that 
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when “torn out of the earth” the root of the 
mandrake ‘ shrieks,” with results so terrible to 
the by-standers 
“That living mortals, hearing it, go mad.” 


Shakspeare, of course, never believed these 
things. He knew the difference as well as any 
man, and better by far than thousands of men, 
between fact and fiction. He simply accepted the 
superstitions and the fulk-lore that were current 
in his day for what they might be worth, and left 
it to his readers to separase the veritable from 
the fabulous. So doing, he paid them the most 
graceful compliment that an author can render, 
which is to assume that his reader is sufficiently 
intelligent to distinguish at all times between the 
mythic and the genuine, and so well read in the 
literature of all past ages that he will recognize 
every allusion, and never need to be told which is 
legend and which is history, A man of liberal 
education and well-cultivated taste is at once dif- 
ferentiated from the vulgar and the uninformed 
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by the ease with which he separates the poetic- 
al ornament from the prosaic warp and woof. 
Shakspeare, more perhaps than any other man 
who ever lived, quickens our powers and apti- 
tudes for so doing, not by precept, but by that 
sweet magic of secret influence which always 
sinks so much deeper than didactics; hence he 
becomes our tutor, though we may not think it 
as we go along, in every thing that makes intel- 
lect strong and beautiful. Where Shakspeare 
got all his information is amystery. Of the ex- 
tent and qualities of his education, convention- 
ally so called, we have no exact and minute rec- 
ords. It may reasonably be doubted if he was 
ever diligent at lessons. It is pleasanter, in 
truth, to think of him as a man who, from his 
youth upward, stood away and apart from mere 
book knowledge, since we then become more im- 
pressed with his originality. Whatever he looked 
at he saw through it. With.a man who can do 
this, book-learning, despite its value to the mass 
of mankind, is intrinsically of slight importance. 



























































IN TOW.—[From a Drawine sy Artuur Hopkins. ] 


